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Play School Observation 
In Child Development 


A Unit of Work for High School Girls 


OST courses of study for home 
economics are now including 
units of work in child develop- 

ment and training. Schools in Texas, to 
a great extent, are organized on the 7-4 
plan, and the course of study includes 
this unit in both first and third year 
high school work. : 

Teachers of home economics are con- 
stantly working in order to secure in- 
terest in child development on the part 
of high school girls. The high school 
girl is interested most where there is 
activity, and teachers often attempt to 
teach this unit without proper plans for 
this important factor. No unit offers 
quite so much interest and enthusiasm, 
and yet no unit can be quite such a 
failure when plans are not carefully 
made. 


Teachers must provide for observa- 
tion of children in order to vitalize this 
unit of work. Observation also provides 
teal problems for discussion, Girls 
realize that children are individuals, and 
understand them better when brought 
in contact with them. They also see 
the importance of play in the life of the 
child, and learn to be objective in their 
reactions toward small children. 


In order to meet the problem of 
proper observation, many of our schools 
are organizing play schools. Groups of 
children are secured, and studied for a 
period of a month or longer. The term 
play school is used because it is easy for 
the children to say, and the group, as 
organized, does not intend to carry out 
the program of the nursery school. The 
school has a three-fold purpose. First, 
the teacher has in mind the student. 
No better method, it seems, can be of- 
fered at present, for presenting children 
to high school girls. Second, the child 


By 
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may be greatly benefited if the work is 
well organized. A month is not very 
long, but is long enough for good to be 
accomplished, therefore, the teacher 
must be careful to have everything ar- 
ranged for the good of the child. The 
play school environment should be 
wholesome, and should aid in the child’s 
social development. If children are kept 
all morning, there should be space for 
outdoor play and indoor rooms for rest, 
play, and preparation and serving of 
food. Third, the school offers an op- 
portunity for parent education. 

The unit of work described below was 
carried out in a vocational school in 
Waxahachie, Texas. Two groups of 
first year girls and a group of third 
year girls took part in the program. 
The play school was planned by the 
third year girls, and both first and third 
year girls had definite responsibilities. 

Much is being said about student ob- 
jectives in home economics classes, and 
teachers are realizing the importance of 
student help in setting up objectives. 
Girls are eager to know, and help set 
up goals toward which they are work- 
ing. With this in mind, third year girls 
set up the following objectives for their 
unit in Child Developrnent and Train- 
ing. Objectives set up by first year 
girls were different as material studied 
was also different. 

1. To learn to assist children in the 

forming of good health habits. 

2. To help children form good food 

habits. 

3. To learn to guide some of the play 

activities of small children. 


4. To learn to select proper play ma- 
terial and teach children to care 
for it. 

. To learn to plan, prepare and serve 
wholesome meals for children. 

6. To learn how to deal with some of 
the discipline problems of small 
children. 


wn 


. To learn how to influence a child 
in forming Mabits of right conduct 
toward other children. 

8. To learn how to help a child in 
forming desirable personal traits. 

9. To learn how to guide some of the 

natural impulses and emotions of 

children. 


NI 


After these objectives were set up, the 
girls discussed the methods of observa- 
tion which might be used. It was de- 
cided that a group of children would be 
brought to school and kept all morning. 
A vacant cottage, secured near the high 
school, offered many good problems. 
There was very little equipment, and the 
cottage was not attractive. It had to 
be made into an attractive place which 
provided proper equipment for a play 
school. Problems which the girls solved 
before the play school could open are: 


I. Cleaning of building, and making 
it attractive. 
II. Discussion of equipment and col- 
lection of following: 
1. Low tables—made by head 
janitor, 
2. Wash benches—made in man- 
ual training department. 
3. Small chairs—bought at low 
cost. 
4. Large boxes in which to keep 
toys and other equipment. 
5. Sand box—home made. 


. See-Saw—home made. 
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7. Play equipment, such _ as 
spools, clothes pins, sand pails, 
blocks, boxes, pans, crayolas, 
scissors, paper, etc. 

8. Painting easels—home made 
and low enough for children to 
work with water colors. 

9. Pans for washing and pitchers 
for pouring water, 

10. Hooks for wraps, towels and 
wash rags—placed low enough 
for children to reach, with a 
picture over each hook as a 
marker for each child. 

III. Arrangement of equipment. 
IV. Selection of games and stories 
suitable for small children. 

1. Many games were selected and 
girls learned some of them. 

2. Steries were suggested and 
told in class. 

V. Planning of daily schedule. 
The following schedule was planned 
and used: 
9:00 Children 
drank glass of water. 
9:00- 9:45 Free play period 
9:45-10:00 Toilet 

10:00 Orange juice 

10:00-10:20 Organized play 

10:20-10:45 Free play 

10:45-11:00 Toilet and wash 

11:00-11:15 Rest period 

11:15-12:00 Lunch 

VI. Review of food for children 
which was previously studied, and plan- 
ning of menus. The menus listed are 


arrived and 


typical of the ones used. 
1. 
Creamed chicken Mashed potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Lettuce sandwiches (whole wheat bread) 
Fruit cup (orange-bananas) 
Milk 
2. 
String beans 
Sliced tomatoes Lettuce sandwiches 
Ice Cream 
Milk 
sf 
Escalloped cabbage 
3aked Beans 
Bread and butter sandwiches 


Plain souffle 


Sroiled liver 


Boiled custard Wafers 
Milk 
4, 

Cottage cheese Bacon 
Spinach Cabbage sandwiches 
Canned peaches Wafers 

Milk 
~y 
Scrambled eggs Peas 
Carrot and onion sandwiches 
Fruit cup 
(orange, pineapple and bananas) 
Milk 


When these problems had been care- 
fully solved, a notice was placed in the 
daily paper instructing parents who were 
interested in enrolling children between 
the ages of two and six, to meet the 
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instructor in order to secure needed in- 
formation. Ten children were enrolled. 

Regular class periods are ninety min- 
utes, and the girls were allowed to spend 
forty-five minutes of this time in the 
play school. Most of the girls in both 
first and third year classes were able 
to schedule this amount of time some- 
time during the morning. Third year 
girls prepared the meals and ate with 
the children. They also helped with 
such problems as toilet, washing, and 
seeing that children were ready for rest. 
First year girls took part in organized 
play, told stories, and supervised chil- 
dren in free play. The other forty-five 
minutes were used in discussion of prob- 
lems which the girls met in working 





Some of the children at play. 


with the children. Observation sheets 
similar to the ones listed below served 
as a guide for the discussion and helped 
to keep in mind definite problems. 
These observation sheets should vary 
according to objective set up. 
I. First Observation—Group' Re- 
sponses: 

1. Did children play alone or in 
groups? Can you suggest rea- 
son for your answer? 

. Did children speak distinctly? 

. Did children look healthy? 

. Was there any difference in 
toys which boys and_ girls 


> W DH 


seemed to enjoy? 
5. What toys attracted the atten- 
tion of group most? 
II. Second Observation— Describe 
the children physically: 
1. Are they over-weight or un- 
der weight? 
2. Notice health habits: 
1. Do they eat fruits, vege- 
tables and milk? 
2. Are they able to relax dur- 
ing rest period? 
3. Do they take water and 
orange juice easily? 


4. Do they dislike some food? 
5. Do they observe regular toilet 
without being urged? 

III. Third Observation—Give — ex- 
amples of the following natural 
impulses and emotions: 

. Curiosity 

. Imagination 

. Fear 

. Jealousy 

. Sympathy 

. Anger 

. Tantrums 

. Love for Nature 


Wh — 
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IV. Fourth Observation—Give  ex- 
amples of the following person- 
ality traits: 

1. Leadership 
2. Affection 

3. Independence 
4. Unselfishness 
5. Self-reliance 
6. Co-operation 
7. Obedience 

8. Initiative 


V. Fifth Observation—Social Reac- 
tions: 

1. Do children enter into group 
play? 

2. Do they play together during 
free play period? 

3. Do they suggest games to 
play or simply follow? 

4. Are they obedient and truth- 
ful? 

5. Do they recognize that turns 
must be taken in playing with 
toys? 

6. Do they show likes or dislikes 
for people? 

VI. Sixth Observation: 

1. Notice the effect that music, 
stories and different games 
have upon children. 

2. How long will they sit still 
for stories and music? 

VII. Seventh Observation — Motor 

Abilities: 


1. Can children wash and feed 
themselves? 

2. Do they construct and build 
with blocks or simply pile 
them up to fall? 

3. How long do they sit and play 
with one toy? 

4. Does the two-year-old walk, 
climb, and sit as the five-year- 
old? 

5. Do they put away their toys? 

The play school proved interesting and 
helpful from three standpoints. First, 
the girls were interested in watching 
the development of the children, and 
in learning to do the things set up in 
their objectives. Second, the children 
learned to love play school, and one 
could easily notice adjustments being 
made. Third, the mothers were in- 
terested in meeting once each week to 
discuss child development and training. 
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By 
Letta M. Wampler* 


Vincennes, Indiana 


UCH has been said on the ques- 
tion of depression, its causes and 
cures in the world ot business, 

in our schools and in individual families. 
However, much more could be said! I 
dare say if all reports are true that there 
is not a community in our whole coun- 
try which has not been affected in les- 
ser or greater degrees. Towns, cities and 
states have undertaken to help solve the 
problem by creating work for those who 
are unemployed. There have been set 
up systems of feeding families through 
aid of relief kitchens where cooked food 
is served and through commissaries 
where raw food is distributed. 

In our own community one thing 
which was noticeable and a_ problem 
upon which many of our housewives 
needed help was a workable plan where- 
by they could make one dollar do the 
work of two or three and yet not im- 
pair the health of the family. 

We felt that this need, which was 
common in the community not only 
among our unemployed but also with 
families where salaries had been slashed 
to the quick, must be met. The house- 
wives must be given some reassurance 
and encouragement. 

Many families with depleted funds, 
though hesitant to experiment or try 
any new plans, were making every ef- 
fort to keep their children in school. 
These people needed help and encour- 
agement to try a different plan for solv- 
ing their food problems. As some re- 
marked “We are so glad to see the proj- 
ect worked out for the general public 
by the department of home economics 
because we know now that the plan will 
work and since it has a scientific back- 
ground, there can be no harm in at least 
trying it.” 

When upon investigating and ques- 
tioning classes, I found a great need 
among them, a willingness on their part 
to co-operate, I decided something very 
vital must be done at once. 

Upon unsigned slips I received the 
information which was necessary for 
the start, that is, type of work of bread 
winners, number, ages, and health of 
members, wages, and food habits. In or- 
der to make the project definite, concrete 
and personal, we decided upon a family of 


*A project worked out during January, 1933, 
sponsored by Junior High School Home Eco- 
nomics Classes in Vincennes, Ind. 
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Courtesy “The Vincennes Sun-Commercial.” 


The window display of the completed project. 


five for our study, (two adults and three 
children), since that was an approximate 
number in families of my classes. In 
keeping with healthful living as set forth 
by experts, we proceeded to make our 
food list for one week. The prices of 
course are approximate and will vary a 
little. 
Foop List ror ONE WEEK 


(For a family of five—2 adults, 3 children, 4-6-11 
years. Approximate prices.) 


Bread and Cereals $ .84 
Oatmeal, 2 Ib. ....... $ .05 
Cornmeal, 2 Ib. ...... Siete kale hiocte see 
Farina, % lb. ..... U6 
mee, 4 Ty ws .5s 02 
Hominy, % lb. ....... . US 
Macaroni, % Ib. .. 05 
Bread 12 loaves @ 4c 48 
. AS Se 10 
Milk, fresh, 24 qts. @ 7c per qt. $1.68 
OS eee ae 97 
Potatoes 14 to 20 Ib. @ Ic $ .20 
Cabbage, 3 hds. @ 2c lb. 12 
Carrots, 2 lb. @ 2M%c per Ib. ...... -05 
Onions 1 Ib. @ lc .. 01 
Turnips, 2 ib. @ Ic per lb. 02 
Beets, 1 lb. @ 7c per Ib. .07 
Spinach or mustard greens 5 lb. @ 
5e per lb. . .25 
Lettuce, 2 lb. @ 5c 10 
Celery, 2 bunches @ 7'2c 15 
Fruits .... ; $ .84 
Tomatoes, 2 No. 2 cans @ 10c $ .2b 
Apples, 3 Ib. @ 3 1/3c lb. 10 
Prunes, 1 Ib. ... ae 05 
Raisins, 1 Ib. U2 
Dried apricots, 1 Ib. ....... an 
Bananas, 1 Ib. .05 
Oranges, 1 doz. ... .20 
Lemons, 3 ... 10 
Meats—Fish $ .97 
Lean Meat, 3 lb. @ 8c lb. $ .24 
Liver, 1 lb. @ 8c .08 
Cheese, 1 Ib. 15 
Fish, % |b. 10 
Eggs, 1% doz. @ 23c doz. .35 
Dry beans, peas, 2% lb. @ 2c .05 
i, Oe $1.12 
Butter, 2% lb. @ 29c lb. S 273 
Lard, 1% lb. @ 6c lb. .09 
Bacon Squares, 1 Ib. .08 
Salad oil, 1 pt. .22 
Sweets ; $ .25 
Sugar, 3 lb. @ Sc Ib. $ .15 
Molasses, 1 can .10 
eee ee. EPP ELT ETE ETT Tere $ .29 
Coffee, % Ib. $ .07 
Cocoa, % Ib. .06 
Baking powder, small can 09 
ARISE RN 02 
Wee ".slowas : .05 
$6.96 


The foods selected are based upon 
recommendations by Dr. Henry C. Sher- 
man of Columbia University; Dr. Louise 
Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; and Martha M. Eliot, Director 
Child Hygiene Division, Children’s Bu- 
reau U. S. Department of Labor. 


The week before we were ready to 
start the project, a local paper asked to 
co-operate, It prepared the _ public 
and gave us publicity on the front page. 
with the following: 

“The answer to your food problems 
will be featured in detail in Sunday's 
paper as the famous ‘Dollar A Day 
Diet’ will show how ‘a family of five 
two adults and three growing children, 
4, 6, 11 years, can live healthfully for a 
dollar or less a day. 

“The entire project, showing what foods 
in proper combinations can most eco- 
nomically be purchased, is being worked 
out by the home economics classes of 
the local Junior High School under the 
supervision of their teacher in co-opera- 
tion with a creamery, a fruit company, a 
meat market, and a wholesale house and 
will be exhibited in the Public Service 
window as a help to housewives of the 
community. 

“With limited family incomes people 
want more truth about foods with prac- 
tical workable knowledge on how to feed 
the family better for less. This work 
by the home economics classes will meet 
a real need of the housewives of the 
community. 

“See Sunday’s paper for details of the 
project.” 

The Sunday’s issue of the paper ex- 
plained the project in detail and gave 
the food list and the reason why the 
foods were chosen. 

Announcement of our project was also 
made through typewritten slips taken in- 
to the homes by the children. 

On Monday of the following week with 
the aid of the educational director at the 
creamery the display window was set up 
with a typical family market basket con- 
taining food for five for one week, a 
representative meal prepared from the 
budget along with posters explaining the 
display. Each day the meal was 
changed to demonstrate in what a va- 
riety of ways the foods might be used. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Evaluation of Training for Boys 
In Home Economics 


ITHIN the last few years a 
noticeable interest has de- 
veloped throughout our schools 


for boys and men to pursue courses in 
home economics. Investigations show 
that in nearly every case where a club 
or course for the training of boys or 
men has been started it has been 
because they have requested it. As 
a result they have shown keen in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the work. 
This fact, added to the recog- 
nized value of the content for actual liv- 
ing, would seem sufficient to answer 
the questions: Why should we offer any 
home economics training to boys and 
men? And of what value is it to them? 

Even though so many institutions 
have introduced courses, which are 
there to stay, we are still confronting 
these questions, and we must be pre- 
pared to answer them. Why should 
not a boy be taught something of food 
values? He will eat three meals a day 
and should know how to select them in- 
telligently. Why should not boys as well 
as girls know something of home prob- 
lems? Young men now study farm 
management and business management 
but few of them appreciate the value of 
good methods in household management 
and family relationships. This should 
not be a task for women alone, 


Why should a boy not be taught 
something of the care and feeding of 
children? Will he be less efficient as 
a father if he knows something about 
the care of his children? Why should 
we feel that man is prepared to take 
his place as head of the family without 
any special training and the girl must 
receive training in the grades, high 
school and college? 

The wife, even though she may be 
ever so well trained in the technics of 
homemaking, will have difficulty in 
achieving her aims if the husband fails 
to cooperate. He cannot cooperate, 
however eager he may be to do so, un- 
less he is trained. Never before have 
we felt such a need for developing the 
attitude that family adjustments can be 
made only through the cooperation of 
its members. Within the last few years 
there have been so many and_ such 
drastic changes in the social and eco- 
nomical phases of home life that the 
men have not only become far more 
interested than ever before, but they 
realize that there is a need for know- 
ledge and are asking for help. 

Those of you who have worked with 
boys realize that they are much more 
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enthusiastic about the work than girls. 
Probably because of this very real in- 
terest and enthusiasm they have the 
ability to accomplish more than girls in 
the same length of time. They have a 
greater tendency than the girls to carry 
into their homes the practices instilled 
by their work in school. They do re- 
quire the expenditure of more energy 
on the part of the instructor than girls 
because of their zealousness. It has 
been my experience that they are more 
interesting to teach and it is great fun 
to work with them. One cannot help 
being amused when a boy comes up with 
an egg beater and asks, “Shall I wind 
up the egg with this?” Another one 
after he has baked his cake exclaims, 
“O! Boy! that is better than my mother 
can make.” When your attention is di- 
rected to some other member of the 
class into his coat pocket goes the cake 
to be carried home to mother. 

A study of the courses which are be- 
ing offered, a consideration of the many 
and varied requests which are being 
made by the boys and men themselves, 
added to a frank recognition of the 
changed conditions in life would seem 
to indicate that every boy before he 
finishes high school should have a course 
which will help him to adjust himself to 
his surroundings and to family life. I 
would suggest that this course be taught 
to the boys alone, as it has been my ex- 
perience that they enjoy being by them- 
selves. They might have joint meet- 
ings when it seemed profitable with a 
class of girls who were taking a similar 
course. The class should be taught by 
an instructor from the Home Economics 
Department who is well qualified for 
the teaching and who is interested in 
boys. She should be assisted by a phy- 
sician or a man instructor from the 
Biology Department, in the problems 
dealing with sex knowledge. 


Perhaps an authority on men’s cloth- 
ing from a clothing store could assist 
in teaching the unit of clothing. I should 
like to suggest that the c urse be called, 


“Essentials of Living,” for this title 
gives such a broad field for training. In 
keeping with the facts which have been 
previously mentioned in this discussion 
the following outline might be used as 
a guide. 
A Family Relationship Unit. 
I The boy himself. 

1. Personal attractiveness. 

2. Health, 

a. Care of person in order to keep 

health. 
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b. Origin of life. 

c. Individual responsibility lead- 
ing up to origin of life and each 
boy’s part in this process. 

3. Courtesy in home, school and 
public life. 

4. Study of great men, 
those living to-day. 

a. Their plan of living and what 
makes them great. 

b. Their accomplishments. 

II The boy and his outside contacts. 

1. Men in the business world 

a. Occupation. 

b. Personal qualifications. 

c. Attitude toward work and the 
employer. 

d. Spending of salary; budgeting. 

III Recreation. 

1. Developing a feeling for beauti- 
ful things. 

a. Literature. 

b. Art. 

c. Music. 

d. Nature. 

2. Entertainment. 

a. Movies. 

b. Dances. 

c. Plays. 

d. Automobile rides. 

e. Friends. 

IV Study of evolution of the family. 

1. Review study of life of Indians 
in America. 

2. Comparison of family life in 
America to-day with that of 

other countries. 

a. Emphasize advantages in 
America. 

b. Story of grandmother’s life. 
1. Compare life then and now. 

3. Adjustment of modern family to 
present conditions. 

V The boy and his home. 

1. Present home. 

a. Family’s responsibility. 

1. Qualities of a good 
father, brother, sister. 

2. The boys’ responsibility. 

a. Suggested topics for discussion 
1. How can I help my family in 

household duties and in the 
entertaining. 


(Continued on page 124) 


chiefly 


mother, 


* A bibliography of Home Economics for Boys 
published in Practical Home Economics for 
June, 1932, will prove useful in working out 
units for boys’ courses. 
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Betty Ames Prepares for Business 


A Field Course 


In Home Service Training 


At lowa State College 


Household Equipment Department, 


lowa State College 


OR some years educators have 
recognized the need of specific 
training for students who plan to 
teach at the completion of their col- 
lege course. Such training includes 
not only courses in methods and curri- 
cula but also actual teaching in a prac- 
tice school under the careful supervision 
of an experienced instructor. 

Not all women graduating 
from college wish to become 
teachers. More and more 
they have been seeking and 
obtaining positions in busi- 
ness. With the recent some- 
what rapid development of 
public utilities, a new field, 
home service, has’ been cre- 
ated. Home service work 
requires special training. 
Public utility companies 
have always given this train- 
ing, and the six to eight 
months period of apprentice- 
ship has been more or less 
of a financial loss to the 
company, 

To obviate this loss and at 
the same time to give the 
new home service worker a 
feeling of self-confidence at 
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Betty Ames explains to a group of future homemakers impor- 
tant points about washing machines (above) and (left) the 


the start of her 
business _under- 
taking the house- 
hold equipment 
department 
at Iowa _ State 
College has or- 
ganized a field 
course in home 

service training. 
The aim of this 
course is to en- 
able the student 
to fit into the business world by mak- 
ing her familiar with business policies, 
ethics, and practices. In the past stu- 
dents electing the major sequence in 
household equipment department have 
been given fundamental technical train- 
ing in the selection, operation and 
care of all kinds of household appli- 


A demonstration of the efficient arrangement of pans in an 


oven. 


possibilities of an oven meal. 


scientific use of 
instruments. 


and in the 
and testing 
Business sense is, difficult 
to develop by theory, and there has 
been little or no opportunity to adapt 
the knowledge the student has ac- 
quired to the needs of the housewife. 
Since such business understanding is a 
prerequisite for work, 
training must be obtained by experience. 

With the cooperation of the gas utility 
company in Ames and one firm stocking 


ances, 
measuring 
however, 


success in the 


electric appliances a tentative organiza- 
tion was started in the spring of 1931. 
The personnel of the class electing the 
course varies, so the students work under 
a common name Betty Ames. 

An_ effort 
phases of home service work under con- 
which would be 
: practice. At 


was made to cover all 
ditions similar to those 
encountered in actual 
first the 
some of the 


visited 
homes, 


students 
Ames 
explained the new organiza- 
tion, and obtained informa- 
tion with 
homemakers’ 
ment. This 
" was entered on record sheets 
which had been worked out. 
The students also wrote a re- 
port of each call, recording 
the interest of the housewife 
in the project, and any other 
observations might 
value to 


regard to the 
equip- 
information 


which 
prove of another 
visiting the same 

later. This 
attached to the 
Because Betty Ames 


from quarter to 


student 
home 
was 
sheet. 
changes 
quarter these permanent rec- 
ords were most necessary. 
(Continued on page 122 
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Sewing Aids 
From Notion Counters 


F the time allotted to discussion 
in clothing classes a consider- 
able amount is usually spent in 

talking over the suitability and advan- 
tages of different fabrics for the types 
and purposes of the garments that are 
to be made in class. Heretofore com- 
paratively little time has been devoted 
to a study of those sewing and finishing 
aids found on the notion counters of 
the department store, yet these items 
represent a phase of clothing work 
which is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant, and one which should be accorded 
a definite amount of class time. 

For convenience these aids might be 
grouped into the small equipment used 
in sewing, as pins, needles, scissors, tape 
measure, and similar articles; the vari- 
ous supplies needed .in construction, as 
cotton and silk thread, fasteners of dif- 
ferent types, and finishing helps; and 
prepared trimmings and accessories. 


Small Equipment 

Pins loose in quarter—or half-pound 
boxes are to be found on most notion 
counters. These loose pins are known 
as “bank,” “silk”, or “dressmaker” pins, 
and are usually better in quality and 
more economical than those sold by the 
paper. A well-founded criticism of loose 
pins has been the difficulty of handling 
them in removing from the box, and in 
replacing the cover. This difficulty is 
now done away with by a new method 
of flat packing by which the pins are 
neatly laid in rows with points all fac- 
ing in the same direction. Ask for pins 
packed in this manner. 

Every girl should be familiar with the 
five types of needles in ordinary use— 
sharps, milliners’, betweens, crewel, and 
darning needles. Many brands of needles 
are made with gold eyes which are usu- 
ally less likely to rust, and which make 
the eye easier to locate when threading. 

Sharps are of medium length and are 
the kind of needle in general use. 
Milliners’ needles, slightly longer than 
sharps, are useful for basting, for hat- 
making, and whenever it is desirable to 
use a continuous thread as in sewing on 
a row of buttons close together, or mak- 
ing tailor tacks. In the finer numbers 
milliners’ needles are apt to bend on 
heavy material or in sewing through 
many thicknesses of goods. Betweens 
are ideal for hemming, and in fine num- 
bers are greatly to be preferred to sharps 
or milliners’ needles since they are less 
likely to bend. Crewel and darning 
needles have long eyes. The former 
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parallel sharps as to length and sizes, 
and are much used for darning pur- 
poses. On account of the long eye be- 
ing easier to thread some people prefer 
them for ordinary sewing. 
Sharps,  milliners’, betweens, 
crewel needles all come in sizes from 
one to twelve, a high number indicat- 
ing a fine needle. They are sold in pack- 
ages containing 25 needles of one size 
only; or in packages of assorted sizes as 
“three to nines,” and “five to tens.” Un- 
fortunately few notion counters carry a 
full line of kinds and sizes of needles. 


and 


In the discussion of needles a reading 
of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” one of 


the earliest of English comedies, writ- _ 


ten in 1575, would be of decided interest. 

Most notion counters include scissors 
and shears with their sewing supplies 
but as the majority of clothing materials 
are now comparatively light in weight 
shears are a less necessary part of sew- 
ing equipment than formerly. A pair of 
good-sized scissors will answer most 
purposes in class or home sewing room. 

The newest thing in scissors at pres- 
ent seems to be those for finishing the 
raw edges of seams, hems, and other 
portions of the garment by notching. 
These scissors, sold under the name of 
pinking scissors, are strong in construc- 
tion. Their present cost is about $6.50 
a pair. A pinking machine that screws 
onto the sewing table costs about five 
dollars and one or the other should be 
a part of the general equipment in cloth- 
ing classes, When considerable sewing is 
done at home they are well worth hav- 
ing there also. 


Notions Used in Clothing Construction 

Progress in the manufacture of fast- 
colored thread in a mercerized finish has 
done much to promote the use of cot- 
ton instead of silk’ thread for both hand 
and machine sewing. An early criticism 
of colored cotton threads was that they 
were made in number 50 only, and were 
therefore unsuited to fine work, but now 
that colored threads in finer numbers 
are on the market there is no reason 
why mercerized threads should not be 
widely used, and often in places where 
silk had previously been considered nec- 
essary. Although it is a tradition that 
the same kind and size of thread should 
be used for both upper and_ under 
threads on the machine, it has been 
found that even when silk is desired for 
outside stitching and used for the upper 
thread on the machine, mercerized 





By 
Blanche E. Hyde 


thread in a suitable number will work 
satisfactorily on the bobbin. 

Cotton thread has some advantages 
over silk in that it stays in place better, 
and is less likely to unfasten after being 
tied at the ends of seams, tucks and 
shirrings. For gathering by hand or 
machine, when it is desired to draw up 
the gathers on the gathering thread, or 
to pull the under thread of the machine 
stitching, silk is usually to be preferred. 

An illustrative exhibit of silk thread 
both coarser and finer than the com- 
monly used letter “A” should be planned. 
The heavier silks, “B’”, “C”, and “D”, 
are useful for fastening one section of 
the garment to another; for sewing on 
buttons or ornaments; and for button- 
holing silk loops. The finer threads, 
“Oo”, “OO”, and “OOO” are excellent 
for hand-hemming on thin silks, and 
should be more generally used. 

Inside belting for holding garments 
in position about the waist and hips is 
again a prominent item. It comes by 
the yard, in different widths of strong 
cotton or silk. Some of this belting is 
boned, and bound at top and bottom, 
giving extra firmness. 

All types of fasteners are now an im- 
portant feature of the notion counter. 
With the return of closely fitted gar- 
ments, hooks and eyes have again come 
into favor, and instead of being relegated 
to boxes and drawers now occupy a 
conspicuous position on the counter 
along with snap fasteners, zippers, and 
buttons and buttonholes. A point to be 
noted in the purchase of any metal 
fastenings is a guarantee as to their be- 
ing rust-proof. In the case of hooks 
and eyes and snap fasteners, a standard 
or long-established brand is always de- 
sirable. It is well worth a teacher’s 
time to collect an assortment of fasten- 
ings so that students may examine each 
one in detail. An important point to 
note in snap fasteners is their thickness 
when fastened, and the probable effect 
on the portion of the garment to which 
they are applied. 

Snap-fasteners-by-the-yard have the 
advantage of being firmly attached to a 
strong tape foundation, which may be 
stitched to the garment by machine. On 
certain types of garments this tape is 
quite satisfactory. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Here and There 


In Europe 


By 
Grace Gordon Hood 


Univ. of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NE of the daily occupations in 
every land is the consumption 
of food, and one of the first 

thoughts of the traveler in Europe is, 
“What do they eat, and how do they 
get it?” We are also impressed with the 
fact as we wander on our way that 
many European nations have contri- 
buted their bits in the way of food 
customs to our so-called American 
dietaries, 

One of our first impressions as we 
start our travels through Europe by rail 
is the smallness of the freight cars and 
the apparent total lack of refrigerator 
cars such as we pass mile after mile in 
the United States. We wonder what 
this does to the European food supply. 
We are told that in many European 
countries cold storage and refrigeration 
is almost unknown, although along the 
docks in London there are some huge 
cold storage plants which receive foods 
from the refrigerated holds of ships 
from all over the world. 

As we move on over Europe we 
realize that a great many foods are 
home-grown, not by the acre, as in the 
states, but in tiny garden patches. In 
crowded sections of Germany cabbages, 
etc, are sometimes even planted be- 
tween the railroad ties and along the 
tracks. At the outskirts of the German 
cities are garden patches, each with its 
small garden house, which are cultivated 
by the workers who live in town, 
usually for the use of their own families. 

Truck gardens are small and planted 
in long narrow strips unlike our fields 
in America, and cared for by the labor 
of the entire family with the use of very 
primitive tools. You are soon impressed 
by the fact, that in many places ihe 
market supply is entirely an affair of 
the individual who raises the produce, 
hauls it to market, and sells it in the 
market place without the intervention of 
a middle-man. In consequence the goods 
are not standardized as to quality nor 
size, prices are not standard, but in 
many markets still, the prices are paid 
after a heated bargaining between the 
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Impressions of Foods and Markets 





Courtesy German Tourist Information office 


A busy market day in Meissen, Germany, home of Dresden china. The building in 
the background is the Town Hall. 


seller and purchaser. Many of the open 
air markets, especially in southern 
Europe, have no standard methods of 
weighing or measuring, but a small heap 
of beans, or a cabbage, or a selected 
number of onions are the center of 
bargaining. A few of these open air 
markets provide paper containers in 
which the goods purchased may be car- 
ried away, but for the most part they 
are put into the copious market basket 
of the shopper. In many of the Catholic 
countries of Europe the open air mar- 
kets are near a church or a cathedral, 
and it is not uncommon to enter one of 
these as a visitor, and see market- 
baskets filled with the day’s purchases 
standing by a pillar while the owners 
stop to pray at one of the altars. 

It is impossible in a short space to 
describe many of the European markets, 
much less to tell of the numerous food 
shops, but a few are worthy of atten- 
tion. Portugal still knows little of re- 
frigeration, so we are not surprised in 
the city of Lisbon to find an open air 
fish market where the fish wives sell 
un-iced, but usually freshly caught, fish 
from wicker baskets or trays which 
stand on the stone pavement in the 
blazing sun. It is a picturesque sight 
to see the women come into the market 
place balancing the heavy trays of fish 
on their heads; quite often we see a 
woman carrying a heavy baby in her 
arms at the same time, Lisbon also 
boasts of a large central market under 


cover where flowers, eggs, vegetables, 
fruits, meats, and fish are sold in ad- 
joining stalls. The flies are plentiful, 
and one notices a complete lack of re- 
frigeration. Some of the fish are kept 
alive in tanks, and caught at the request 
of the purchaser. Chickens are sold 
alive, and small pigs sold “on the hoof,” 
are killed and scalded in a great iron 
pot while the purchaser looks on. 

Spain too has its share of open mar- 
kets and peddlers. One realizes how 
much of the work done by train or 
motor truck in America ‘is done by don- 
key back in Spain. Panniers bulging 
with vegetables, or bottles of wine, or a 
donkey draped with dangling tin cans 
which may hold water, oil, or milk are 
seen everywhere. 

Sitting on the cool side of square in 
Padua one day, we felt like part of the 
chorus of Italian opera. In the restaur- 
ant behind us music was playing while 
before us an endless stream of humanity 
passed, and women paused to buy tiny 
red tomatoes, Persian melons, fresh 
almonds, garlic, etc. from the old crones 
who sat in the square under the crudely 
constructed shelters of canvas and 
boxes. Donkeys passed with baskets of 
vegetables on their backs, men and wo- 
men with baskets on their heads, and 
mingling with the crowds were smartly 
dressed Italian 
dressed townspeople. There are many 


cadets, and _ better 


open air markets in Italy, but one is 


also impressed by the tiny shops where 
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queer fish, tomato paste, oil, and other 
things are sold in tins, and by shops 
which sell only an endless variety of 
Italian pastes in the dried state such as 
great quantities of vermicelli, macaroni, 
and spaghetti surrounded by others 
shaped like shells, stars, squares, etc., 
many of them colored green, yellow, or 
pink. 

In Germany and Holland the markets 
are cleaner, and we begin to notice fixed 
prices displayed on signs, and that the 
stalls in many of the cities are equipped 
with scales and weights, In Nurem- 
berg, long famous for its sausage and 
its delicious frosted ginger cakes, we 
find a clean market place in the square 
before a church. The stalls are covered 
with gayly colored parasols, while back 
of the church old women knit or crochet 
while they wait for customers to buy 
from the baskets of eggs or live 
chickens which they have on display. 
One is also impressed by the clean food 
shops and markets, and pauses at the 
strange sight in a show window of 
several long summer sausages tied to- 
gether in a sheaf, and decorated with 
a huge bow of lavender ribbon. 

France has its open market places 
too—they are not open every day in the 
week in some places, but one can always 
find several on the outskirts of Paris, 
and on certain days in various parts of 
Paris itself. Of course as in every large 
city there are food shops where one 
may purchase tinned, as they say in 
England, and bottled fruits and vege- 
tables. One shop in Paris sells Ameri- 
can goods such as canned baked beans, 
nabiscos, and other well-known Ameri- 
can products at imported prices. Some 
of the meat shops in Paris have a 
horse’s head over the doorway, and we 
are told that horse meat may be pur- 
chased in places so marked. 

In the heart of Brussels on the steps 
of the Bourse, or stock exchange, and 
in the square before the Hotel de Ville 
and the old guild 
houses is an interest- 
ing early morning 
market. The faith- 
ful old dogs which 
have helped draw the 
carts to market sleep, 
still in their har- 
nesses, on the stones 
under the carts while 
their masters or mis- 
tresses sell the clean 
scrubbed carrots, or 
beautiful cauliflowers 
or cabbages’ with 
which the carts are 
laden. At just eight 
o'clock there is a 
great commotion in 
the square. Unsold 
goods are placed in 
the carts and the sel- 
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The phcetograph 
north of Spain. 


lers leave for the day. Close upon their 
heels come men with brooms fashioned 
from bundles of twigs who sweep and 
scrub the squares clean. Before the 
stones are really dry the flower women 
set up their stalls under parasols, and 
the square is soon gay for the day with 
varied colored flowers. 


Open air markets are less common in 
Great Britain and in the Scandanavian 
countries, but food shops are every- 
where. We note the queer variety of 
cabbage in England which comes in 
coarse curly leaves in bunches instead 
of in heads, We marvel at the un- 
screened butcher shops where fish and 
meats are on display on the counters of 
the open windows. 

In the north countries where the sum- 
mer nights are long berries grow to 
great size and lusciousness.’ We mis- 
take gooseberries for plums, and greatly 
enjoy the Scandanavian raspberries. The 
enormous hot-house grapes which tempt 
us in England seem very tasteless to our 
American palates. 

Even a passing impression of 
European foods is incomplete without a 
brief mention of the pastry and bread 
shops. In southern Europe many house- 
holds still do not boast of ovens, but 
dough or a bit of meat may be taken to 
the local baker to be baked. The bread 
is very hard and glutinous. In France 
loaves of bread by the yard are on dis- 
play in bakery windows and may be 
seen being carried through the streets 
unwrapped in the arms of the purchaser 
or in a wire-basket on the bicycle of a 
delivery boy. In England bread is soft 
and underdone, while Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries have for sale 
endless varieties of sweet-rolls, coffee 
cakes and ithe like. Rich cookies 
characteristic:.of each country are sold 
in Germany, Sweden, Norway, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Italy, 


France, and Holland. Scotch shortbread 
in Great Britain and so-called plum-cake 





’ Courtesy of Spanish Line 
reproduced above shows a market in Pravia, a town in the 
The scene is in direct contrast to that of the Meissen market, 
and shows the burros laden with produce, and the general careless, happy-go- 


lucky character of the market. 





appeal to our tastes, but other English 
cakes which look like American layer 
or cup cakes prove to be a great disap- 
pointment in texture and in flavor. Pies 
are unknown, except in restaurants 
which advertise American cooking, but 
delicious tarts of fresh fruits in a puff- 
paste base are made in several countries, 


Perhaps the lack of refrigeration may 
be responsible for the large quantities 
of cheese and the small quantity of milk 
on sale. In the great city of London 
one is amazed to see a tiny push-cart 
with an eight gallon can and perhaps a 
dozen pint bottles of milk going through 
the streets. In Belgium and Holland a 
shining copper can drawn in a dog or 
hand cart may deliver a small quantity 
of milk in the city. One is not sur- 
prised in the hot places like Spain, 
Portugal, and southern Italy, where 
there it no pasture land and no refrig- 
eration, to learn that what milk is used 
is goat’s milk, and that the goats are 
driven to the door and the milk is 
freshly drawn in the container provided 
by the householder. 

Since the war Germany seems to be 
making a greater effort to foster better 
nutrition by having “milk gardens” in- 
stead of “beer gardens,” and everywhere 
may be found white fronted dairy shops 
where milk is sold in sanitary bottles. 
Ice-cream as we know it, is scarce, and 
the commercial product is evidently not 
made smooth by a “filler” or by a 
homogenizing process as in the United 
States, for both cream and fruit ices are 
of a crystalline, spiney consistency. 

In closing we might conclude that 
much of the European food supply is 
produced by individual effort without 
standardization of the products, each 
individual raising and selling if he can, 
what he has raised in the nearest mar- 
ket. So one is not surprised to find in 
the local markets largely such foods as 
can be produced locally in the time 
when they are in season. Lack of 
pasturage and refrig- 
eration may account 
for the reason that 
so much veal and 
poultry is served on 
the continent rather 
than beef which is 
allowed to “cure” for 
some months in the 
great refrigerating 
plant of the packing 
houses in America. 

A trip to the home 
dining rooms and 
restaurants of Eu- 
rope is a tale in it- 
self, but there we 
find the first cousins 
and ancestors of the 
dishes prepared in 
our American kitch- 
ens. 
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Of Cookery 


By 
Elizabeth Brannigan 


HE fifteenth century in Europe 
Tv marked by the breakdown of 
the feudal system, and the emerg- 
ence of the merchant and trader class. 
Traffic in goods of all kinds became in- 
creasingly common and important, and 
a new class arose to conduct it. These 
men did not fit into the medieval scheme 
of things, and soon herded into towns 
where they formed their own govern- 
ment and acquired a power and a class 
loyalty of their own. In Italy we have 
the rise of individual city states— 
Florence, Milan, Genoa, Rome, Venice— 
which were the nuclei of wealth and of 
artistic and intellectual progress. In Eng- 
land and France and Germany the new 
towns remained under the dominion of 
the crown, but established a loyalty and 
a power of their own. Everywhere, it 
was these newly rich merchants and 
craftsmen who fostered that rise of na- 
tionalism and freedom of thought which 
revolutionized Europe and made pos- 
sible the civilization of modern times. 
As the middle classes grew in wealth, 
and as trade expanded, standards of liv- 
ing rose and food became more varied, 
eating more of a ceremony and a pleas- 
ure to the merchant as well as the noble, 
It was in Italy that the change was 
first marked. Scholars, returning to 
Latin and Greek books and philosophy, 
took an interest in the food and habits 
of classical times as well, and the 
wealthy literati added delicacy to the 
magnificence of a feudal banquet. The 
great artists o1 the day designed silver 
and gold plate; with progress in agri- 
culture came progress in culinary skill, 
and with the increasing refinement of 
the times came rules of etiquette that 
concerned themselves with the dainty 
use of the fingers and napkin as well as 
precedence at table. 
The refinements of Italy spread first 
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It was kitchens like this one that the early Dutch settlers of New York 
remembered, and that the Pilgrims had become accustomed to in Hol- 


land. 


Note the size of the fireplace, the andirons, and the big kettle 


which insured a supply of hot water; also the utensils and vessels on 
the table and ranged around the wall. 


to France, where Catherine de Medici 
brought the customs of Italy to give 
Frenchmen their first inspiration toward 
that preeminence in cookery they have 
enjoyed ever since. Thence they passed 
to England, where the great nobles be- 
gan to practice hospitality and to take a 
pride in their tables. 

The sixteenth century brought an in- 
credible increase in wealth, consequent 
on voyages and discoveries, as well as 
on trade. From the Indies and the 
Orient, merchants came home _ with 
spices, vegetables, and fruits which soon 
were grown in Europe, and with two 
new drinks—coffee and tea. From the 
New World they brought back corn, 
squash, chocolate, and the potato, all of 
which in .time became staple additions 
to the fare of Europe. Gardening as a 
science took a new lease on life, and 
grafting and cultivation of all manner of 
fruits and vegetables resulted in a tre- 
mendous increase in both size and suc- 
culence of the everyday foods of all na- 
tions. Every lady had her herb gar- 
den where she grew seasonings for her 
food and perfumes for her linen closet, 
as well as the home remedies which 
were so large a part of medicine. Meat 


improved greatly as a result of care- 
ful fattening for market and improved 
breeding of cattle; and it is recorded 
that Sir Francis Bacon, noted as a sci- 
entist, statesman and philosopher, lost 
his life from pneumenia_ contracted 
while he was experimenting with the 
preservation of fowl by packing it with 
snow. 

Progress in the technique of cookery 
was marked, also. The eternal stews 
of earlier days were less popular and 
were varied by more elaborate cooking 
methods. The first cookery books came 
into existence along with the printing 
press and recipes grew in number and 
complexity. Sauces and relishes made 
their appearance; variety and excellence 
of fare were considered as well as just 
quantity. Salads made their debut and 
were soon an accepted part of the diet 
of the upper classes. 

The cook became a person of import- 
ance in the great houses during the six- 


teenth century. Cardinal Wolsey, 
Cavendish tells us, had in his privy 
kitchen a “Master Cook, who went 


daily in damask satin, or velvet, with a 
chain of gold about his neck,” who 
would send up to a banquet “wondrous 
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The Pope in 1575 
had a most excellent 
kitchen for his time, 
as_ this illustration 
shows. Rome still 
made use of the 
water-supply 
installed by the an- 
cient Romans, and 
this kitchen has run- 
ning water—an un- 
heard-of thing. It 
seems to be a pastry 
kitchen, mostly — 
there is the inverted 
cone with a pan be- 
low it in which sugar 
was refined by let- 
ting water drip 
through the mass; 
there is a great deal 
of rolling out going 
on at the table, and 
various instruments 
designed for pastries; 
there are only two 
small fires, the one 
in the rear being 
much more like that 
produced in a stove 
than any we have 
seen. Note, too, the 
lighting arrangement 
with a standing 
candlestick and a 
lamp hanging from 
the ceiling, also the 
well on the left, 
probably used tor 
keeping things cold. 
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costly meats and devices, subtilly de- 
vised.” 

It was still the custom to have one 
big meal each day, and to furnish at 
that meal an amount of food which 
seems frightening today, but while the 
fare was probably not at all ideal, it 
was certainly far better than had been 
known for many centuries. The peas- 
ant and the workman revolted against 
the black bread and porridge diet he 
had endured so long, demanding wages 
adequate to the purchase of a decent food 
supply; the middle classes were cer- 
tainly eating better than before, and in 
the great houses of the land increased 
skill in preparing the old foods as well 
as the introduction of the new ones, 
made for a much healthier people. 

Progress in service of food, also, was 
marked during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Pewter came 
common use, and earthenware utensils 
were found in the kitchens. These 
earthenware and vessels were 
brightly colored, and must have made 
the big rooms much more pleasant. The 
tables too were much more attractive, 
covered with damask cloths, and bear- 
ing silver, pewter, or brass candle- 
sticks, large pewter or silver bowls, tu- 
reens, and punch bowls, and Venetian 
glass goblets. Wooden trenchers were 
still in general use in the seventeenth 
century—a catalogue of goods hidden 
from the Parliamentarians at Knole in 
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into 


pots 


England includes a basket containing 
twenty dozen maple trenchers as well 
as one holding nine dozen pewter ves- 
sels of nine sorts or sizes and a box of 








three dozen of Venice glasses. There 
were, however, no less than seven tables 
set in this house for family, guests, and 
servants of various ranks, and it may be 
that only the lowlier ones were set with 
wood. 

Venetian glasses had a great vogue in 
16th century England, being held more 
sumptuous than gold or silver vessels. 
Harrison tells us that many Englishmen 
had made fortunes importing Venetian 
and Genoan glassware, whose fragility 
added to their value. Gold and silver 
he explains were less esteemed because 
they were so plentiful—a comment on 
the résults of sixteenth century voyag- 
ings and discoveries. 

Table forks, introduced to England 
in 1601, were very slowly making their 
way into general use during this period, 
along with the lavish plate and glass- 
ware. They had at first only two tines, 
later three, but it was not until the 
nineteenth century that the four-pronged 
fork as we know it came into use, Table 
knives were also becoming general, so 
that in the seventeenth century the 
great house would furnish them to 
guests and by the eighteenth century 
they were part of the silver equipment 
of the moderately wealthy family. 

With all this added equipment in food, 
in cooking lore and utensils, and in table 
refinements, the fare and the service pre- 
valent in Europe became much more like 
that of today, and the development of 
cookery from that time to this is a his- 
tory of progress in skill of growing, 
distributing, and preparing food, and in 
refinement of service and variety of diet. 


The cook must have been a busy man in this kitchen in the Holy Roman Empire, about 


1600. Here we see a fire raised above the floor on a stone slab. 
spit, with six birds being roasted at once. 
handled frying pan is getting great attention. 
This cook is well equipped—his spice box on the table be- 


with still longer handles. 


Note the double 


Two covered pots are in use, and the long 


On the wall, however, are two pans 


hind him, and the size of his fire, the bee-hive oven in the background, and the 
numerous vessels, as well as the barrels of beer or wine, and the cheeses, speak for 
the size of his master’s establishment. 
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Characters 
Rosa, a village maiden 
Orto, the miller’s son 
HANS 
GRETCHEN 
ANNA their friends 
Fritz 
OTHER VILLAGE Laps AND MAIDENS 
THE YouncEst ELF 
OTHER WATER ELVES 


Costumes and Properties 

VILLAGE Laps. Soft white shirts, with 
sleeves gathered into narrow wristbands. 
Jumpers and knee breeches of green, 
grown and gray. The jumpers (of outing 
flannel, dyed the desired shades) are 
trimmed in front with double rows of 
black buttons. The jumpers are trimmed 
around the neck and sleeves either with 
hands of colored braid, or else with 
painted bands of contrasting color. 

The knee length breeches are cut to fit 
rather closely and are gathered into bands 
at the knees. 

Stockings are either red or white. Low 
black shoes. Soft hats of felt or plush. 

Orto. Gray costume, scarlet feather ‘in 
his black hat. Red stockings. 

Rosa. Very full blue sateen skirt, 
trimmed with double row of black ribbon 
at the lower edge. Black bodice (flannel- 
ette or sateen), laced in front and strapped 
over the shoulders. Full white blouse, 
with round neck and short puff sleeves. 
White stockings, low, one-strap black 
shoes. 

Rosa’s hair is arranged in braided 
“buns” over either ear. 

VitLaGeE Maipens. Costumes similar to 
Rosa’s, but carried out in different color 
combinations. For example, light green 
skirt, black bodice and ribbons on skirt; 
lavender skirt, dark green bodice and rib- 
bons; light yellow skirt, brown bodice and 
ribbons. 

Hair is arranged either in braids down 
the back, or wound closely around the 
head. 

Water Eves. Long sleeved, tight fit- 
ting tunics of green outing flannel, cut in 
points and trimmed with crystal beads to 
simulate drops of water. Green hose. 
Turned up, pointed shoes of buckram, 
covered with green flannel. Peaked caps, 
decorated in front with long-stemmed, 
crépe paper harebells. The Youngest Elf 
is smaller than the others, but is dressed 
identically. 

Woop_anp Settinc. The setting con- 
sists either of a backdrop of trees, painted 
on unbleached muslin, or of a series of 
movable, four-leaf compo board screens, 
painted with forest trees. 

Wet, A little to the right center of 
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The Magic Harebell 


A Play of the Rhineland’s Well Fest 


the stage is the well, which is set over a 
trap door in the stage floor. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible for any num- 
ber of Water Elves to emerge from, and 
disappear into the well. 

The well frame, which is octagonal in 
shape, measures three feet in diameter 
and two and a half feet in height. It is 
set on a base four inches high and seven 
inches wide. The frame is covered with 
gray flannelette, painted to simulate old, 
moss grown stones. Artificial vines and 
wild flowers grow at the base of the well. 

Detailed directions for making hare- 
bells, trees and lanterns may be had free, 
upon request to the Service Department 
of Dennison’s, New York City. 


Music and Dances 


Otto’s song, How Quiet is the Moon- 
rise, is from The Botsford Collection of 
Folk-Songs, compiled and edited by Flor- 
ence Hudson Botsford. N. Y., Schirmer 
Cine:).. 193k. “Volk: IE. p. 319. Price 
$1.50. Reprinted by permission of G. 
Schirmer (Inc.), owners of the copyright. 

The music for the dance of the Water 
Elves is Grieg’s Elfentanz, Opus 12, no. 4. 
N. Y., Schirmer (Inc.). Price $.25. 

The dance around the well of the young 
people is The Seven Step (Der Sieben- 
schritt) from Five Folk Dances from 
Austria, Germany and Holland, edited by 
Elizabeth Burchenal. Boston, Boston 
Music Company, 1929. Price $.75. The 
Seven Step is danced in Germany, in the 
Rhine district, as well as in Austria and 
in other parts of Europe. 

Notes on the Magic Harebell 


(For the Home Economics Teacher) 


Nowhere does one find more charming 
legends or survivals of more significant 
customs than in the Rhineland, the most 
westerly province of the kingdom of old 
Prussia. No village, no ruin, no castle, 
no mountain, but has its own particular 
myth or story, its own bit of peasant lore. 

In the southern Rhineland old folk still 
tell of how, in their youth, they “dressed 
the wells’ on May Day and danced at 
dawn in honor of the Vegetation Spirit. 
Fresh eggs they offered, and dewy flowers, 
in token of welcome to the god that 
dwelt within the well. 

In the middle Rhine district the advent 
of Spring is celebrated by a symbolic bat- 
tle between the ivy-clad messengers of 
Spring and the straw-dressed representa- 
tives of Winter. Winter is vanquished, 
thrown to the ground and stripped of his 
coverings of straw. The Spring cham- 
pions sing of their victory in ancient 
rhyming couplets, which have been handed 
down from generation to generation. 








By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer* 


Following the contest, the joyous revel- 
ers carry the bough of green from house 
to house, in symbol again of the Vege- 
tation Spirit, which grants life and health 
and ‘length of days to those who render 
it honor and respect. 


Program f 
The Magic Harebell 
Presented by 


(Name of Class, School, Place and Date) 
(Name of Cast) 


This is what happened one May Day 
Eve at the Well Festival of a Rhineland 
hamlet, when 
CRN Oia ee +5 6s sd vaad oo ee tereeucnesens ss 

the miller’s son, accompanied by 
BRM se es ard 0. 0.504 00 ass debe cena termi eees 
GRETCHEN ... 


and 
OTHER VILLAGE LADS AND MAIDENS...... 

including fickle 
RE ere Oe ete foe eee 
whom Otto loves, cleanse the well of 
dirt and- sticks and stones, to make the 
water pure throughout the coming year. 
Rosa teases Otto, and promises to dance 
with him the May Day round if he 
shows proof, in the morning, of having 
kept awake all night. The girls, who 
must return at dawn with offerings of 
fresh eggs and flowers, leave the lads 
to all night vigil at the well; but they, 
being weary, drowse off, one by one, 
until Otto alone remains awake. As the 
church chimes sound twelve, Otto sees 
PR WO EEE PRUE icin eine 6. dca ve Nwcebanw 
climbing out of the well. Each Elf car- 


ries a sky blue harebell, from which he 
sprinkles the water’s blessings over 
fields and crops. As the cuckoo heralds 
the approach of day, the Elves disap- 
pear, but not before 

Tat es OUNONSS (PAM os ioc cucivideaesave 
has placed his magic harebell in Otto’s 
outstretched hand. When Rosa returns 
at dawn, accompanied by the other girls, 
Otto fastens the flower in her bodice. 
Rosa sees in the harebell proof, not 
only of Otto’s having kept awake, but 


also of his love. 


*The author wishes to thank Virginia Olcott 
for permission to copy the effective program pat- 
tern she has used in her own plays. 

+ This is suggested as appropriate for May Day 
program. 

Copyright, 1933, by Dorothy S. Fraser. 
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The Magic Harebell 


A Play of the Rhineland’s 
Well Fest 


Time: After dusk on May Day Eve, 
about a hundred years ago. 

Scene: At the well of a small Rhine- 
land village. The old moss grown, vine 
clad well is situated in a woodland spot, 
just outside the hamlet. A lively group 
of boys and girls, carrying lighted lan- 
terns, rakes, sticks, and empty baskets, 
gaily approach the well. 
of the procession, deports himself with 
dignity and authority. Directly behind 
him come Rosa and Hans, hand in hand. 
The lads and maidens are light-hearted 
and merry, with the exception of Otto, 
who is frankly jealous of Hans. 

Otto arrives first at the well and places 
his lantern in the branches of an over- 
hanging oak tree. 

Orro. Here we are at the old well. 
Quickly to work, all of you! Here, 
Gretchen, give me one of your sticks. 
The boys will clean the inside of the 
well, and the girls the outside. 

(The boys hang their lanterns in the 
tree and then all set to work with a 
will. The boys take out dried leaves 
and moss from the well. Rosa, Gretchen 
and the other girls rake up dried leaves 
from the ground, trim the grass, and 
make the place look neat and orderly. 
All the refuse is put into baskets and 
carried away. The village chimes strike 
nine. ) 

GreTcHEN. (Sitting down to rest.) There 
now, Master Otto! How do you like our 
work? I, for one, feel the need of a 
rest. But I do believe the well looks 


better than last year! 
Anna. (With a mischievous glance at 


Otto.) Hans was our leader last year. 
He didn’t make us work so hard! 

Orro. (With a dark glance at Hans and 
Rosa, who are sitting side by side on the 
well step.) Last year Hans was thinking 
of other things. 

Rosa. (Pouting.) Otto drives us like 
slaves! But he will make up for this 
spurt by sleeping all through tonight’s 
well vigil! 

Orto. (Speaking eagerly.) And if I stay 
awake, will you dance the May Day round 
with me tomorrow? 

Rosa. (Tossing her head carelessly and 
turning toward Hans.) If you can give 
me proof in the morning that you have 
stayed awake. A token from the Elves 
I must have, that you have kept the May 
night watch! Then, boasting Hans, I’ll 
dance with you. 

GretcHEN. (Hastily, fearing a quarrel.) 
It’s time for us to go home, if we are to 
be back here at dawn with our eggs and 
fresh posies. Come along, girls, we must 
get our beauty sleep! 

Fritz. (He holds up his lantern and 
shooes the girls down the path.) Off with 
you, then! Good night. 

Girts, Good night, good night. 
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Otto, the leader 


Rosa. (JVeasingly.) Don’t go to sleep, 
boys, and maybe you will see the Water 
Elves dance tonight. 

Fritz. (Thoughtfully, after the girls have 
left.) I wonder if anyone ever has seen 
the Water Elves dance! 

Orto. (With conviction.) Grandfather 
Gottlieb has! Only yesterday he was 
telling me how, as a boy, he used to 
watch on May Day Eve, just as we are 
watching tonight. Once, at midnight, he 
heard elfin music, and saw the Water 
Sprites blessing the fields with water. 

Hans. (Scoffingly.) Yes, but everybody 
knows that Grandfather Gottlieb has seen 
and heard all sorts of sights and sounds 
nobody else has ever thought of! 

Orto. (Severely.) Yes, Hans, but if we 
had more faith in the Well Spirit, per- 
haps we might be able to see and hear 
more. 

Hans. (Sarcastically.) Well, don’t forget, 
Otto, you are going to get proof tonight 
that you, at least, have seen the Spirit 
Grandfather Gottlieb talks about! 

Orro. (Speaking with dignity.) It is time 
to begin our vigil! Let us try, all of us, 
to keep watch with the Spirit of the 
Well, who brings blessings to our fields 
and beasts and cfops, to the aged and 
sick, as well as to the young and strong. 
Let us keep awake, boys. Let us be 
ready for the dawn, when the girls will 
return with their offerings. 

(The boys group themselves near the 
well, some standing and some sitting 
on the ground. Hans stretches out 
comfortably, his back against a tree 
trunk. He yawns a few times and then 
falls fast asleep. The others try man- 
fully to keep awake. Some of the lads 
converse in low tones. Others rub their 
eyes and switch their legs with short 
willow switches cut from the trees. 

Little by little, moonlight floods the 
scene. 

Otto, standing somewhat apart, sings 
softly.) 

Orro. (Dreamily.) 

How quiet is the moonrise! 

Blue, blue blossom. 

She steals through silver-clouded skies. 
Rose-garden flowers, maidens in towers, 

O fairest Rosa! 

One by one, all the boys except Otto 
fall asleep. Otto leans against the oak 
tree and tries to keep his eyes open. 
He ts almost overcome with sleep when 
the village chimes strike the midnight 
hour. Otto rouses himself. A faint 
rustling and scraping ts heard within 
the well. An elfin head peeps over the 
side of the well. One after another the 
Elves tumble out and begin scampering 
in the moonlight. The Youngest Elf 
comes last of all. 

The Elves join hands and dance 
around the well. Then, taking the blue 
harebells from their caps, they fill them 
with water and begin sprinkling the 
earth to the east, to the west, to the 
north and to the south. 


Tue Exves. (Chanting in shrill, piping 

voices.) 

We scatter water, drop by drop, 

O’er heath and meadow, field and crop. 
We scatter blessings of this well 

O’er hill and valley, mound and dell. 

The water ceremony performed, the 
Elves replace the harebells in their caps, 
join hands and once more dance around 
the well. 

The moonlight fades. In the distance 
the call of the cuckoo is heard. The 
Elves rush back to the well and disap- 
pear, one by one. The Youngest Elf is 
the last to return. He tries in vain to 
reach the top of the well. His arms are 
too short, he is too small. Otto, who 
has remained motionless throughout the 
elfin scene, steps forward and gently 
lifts the tiny creature to the edge of 
the well. 

THe Youncest Er. (Standing on the 
edge of the well and speaking in a 
tinkling voice.) O thank you, lad. May 
Day luck for you! 

(Swiftly, he snatches the harebell 
from his cap and places it in Otto’s 
hand. The Youngest Elf then turns and 
leaps into the well.) 

Orto. (Gazing joyfully at the harebell.) 
A token from the Water Elf! 

(The stage becomes light with the ap- 
proach of day. The sleeping boys waken 
and rub their eyes. None are aware of 
having slept.) 

Hans. (Waking and yawning.) How short 
the vigil has seemed! (Seeing Otto with 
the blue harebell in his hand.) What 
are you looking at, Otto? One would 
think you had been seeing spirits! 

Orrto. (Dreamily.) And perhaps I have! 

(The boys eagerly crowd around Otto 
and examine the flower.) 

Hans. (Jn an awed voice.) Karl, Theo- 
dore, Fritz, look, look! Otto has the 
magic harebell of the Water Elves! (Ex- 
citedly, he holds up the flower for all 
to see.) Look, it still drips with water. 
Grandfather Gottlieb and Otto were 
right! (Singing is heard in the distance.) 
Here come the girls. Let’s go and meet 
them. (He hands back Otto’s flower and 
speaks wistfully.) Otto and Rosa will 
dance the May Day dance today! 
(Aside.) I wonder if Anna will dance 
with me? 

(Hans runs off stage, right, to meet 
the girls, who are coming from the vil- 
lage. The other boys, with Otto at 
their head, make ready to receive the 
girls. The stage suddenly is flooded 
with golden light. The girls approach, 
carrying armsful of fragrant flowers, 
baskets of eggs and empty water 
pitchers.) 


Girts. (Singing joyfully.) 

May has come with sunshine golden! 

It brings us blossoms fresh and sweet, 

It brings forth flowers both big and 
small. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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The School Lunch 
As a Health Agency 


UTRITIONISTS have long main- 
tained that the school lunch is the 
ideal laboratory for teaching nu- 

trition and that good lunch habits formed 
in the school cafeteria provide an im- 
portant link between classroom teaching 
and the practice of good meal selection at 
home and elsewhere. In view of the 
reasonableness of this assumption, it 
would seem logical to find that such a 
program would have been adopted in all 
schools having lunch rooms. But facts 
prove that such a relationship between 
the health program and the school lunch 
is the exception rather than the rule. . A 
survey of lunches selected by nearly 24,000 
pupils in thirty-eight elementary, junior, 
and senior high school lunch rooms (made 
by a committee for the White House Con- 
ference in 1930) showed that only seven 
out of every one-hundred children in this 
large group chose a lunch which met the 
modest requirements for adequacy estab- 
lished by the committee. 

There is no reason to believe that con- 
ditions have changed to modify the school 
lunch situation in the two years since the 
White House Conference. If anything, 
children are buying less satisfactory 
lunches today because they have less 
money to spend for them. While these 
facts cannot be considered an indictment 
of the school cafeteria or its manager, it 
is a challenge to her to develop every 
resource available to better the situation. 
The following steps are suggested to the 
lunch room manager as preliminary to a 
better-lunch program :— 

1. Make a survey of lunch choices made 

by students. 

2. Make a survey of, and evaluate the 
health education methods already in 
practice in the school. 

. Make a plan for better lunch selec- 
tion in the cafeteria based on the 
findings of the above surveys. 

A Survey of Lunches. A lunch survey 
sounds like a difficult task, but it need 
not be. If it is sufficient to know how 
many unsatisfactory lunches are selected 
in the cafeteria on a given day, this in- 
formation may be obtained by merely 
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Ethel Austin Martin 
counting the number of such lunches 
which pass the checker’s desk. If, on the 
other hand, it is desired to obtain a com- 
plete record of the lunches selected by 
students, the contents of each tray may be 
recorded on a slip of paper. To do this, 
the recorder stands near the checker’s 
desk and lists the contents of the tray 
as the child pauses to receive his check. 
With this detailed information recorded 
on individual slips the cafeteria manager, 
by a simple manipulation of the slips, 
obtains the information which she desires. 
(See suggested tabulation form, page 114.) 

One problem met in making a lunch 
room survey is that of the standard for a 
satisfactory lunch. The requirements for 
such a lunch should be high but not im- 
possible of attainment in the locality. 
Equally important is a clear and simple 
statement of the essentials of the lunch 
with suggestions for substitutions where 
such are permitted. One such lunch 
widely used in school cafeterias at present, 
established the following “formula” for 
a satisfactory lunch :— 

MiL_k—\ pint, or two foods containing 
milk, as ice cream, milk soup, creamed 
vegetable or cocoa. 

VEGETABLE— (beside potato), or fruit, or 
both—a full serving. 

OTHER SUBSTANTIAL Foop—2 servings in 
addition to above, as bread and but- 
ter, potatoes, macaroni, beans, meat, 
etc. 

Dessert—if desired, but not essential 
to a good lunch. 

A Warm 
months, 

This lunch has termed an “A” 
lunch by children in schools where it is 
used. 

Survey Educational Methods. A step 
which logically follows the lunch survey 
is a systematic analysis of present health 
educational activities in practice in the 
school. For the sake of convenience such 


Foop—at least during cold 


been 


activities may be classified under three 
headings: (1) Salesmanship; (2) Educa- 
tional activities conducted within the cafe- 
teria; (3) Educational activities conducted 
outside the cafeteria. Under the first 
heading, salesmanship, may be assembled 
those activities which subtly influence the 
customer’s choice—the arrangement of 
counter, for example, to attract the pupil 
first to foods he should choose, or the 
offering of food “bargains” such as milk 
with the plate lunch. Under the heading, 
Education Inside the Lunch Room, ap- 
pear activities planned to teach the pupil 
when he is in the process of selecting a 
lunch that a good lunch is desirable and 
that certain foods form the basis for a 
good lunch. Under this heading come 
posters, demonstrations, rating of lunch 
trays, etc. Under the third heading, Edu- 
cation Outside of the Lunch Room, are 
included all of those activities designed 
to reach the student body in their regular 
school routine. The extent of these ac- 
tivities may range all the way from a 
complete health education program with 
proper emphasis upon the school lunch, 
to the most trivial of efforts such as the 
printing of good lunch suggestions in the 
school paper. 


Health Education in the School Lunch 
Room 

Salesmanship in the Program for Better 
Lunches. The writer recently conducted 
a classroom project for twenty city high 
school lunch room managers* in which 
each manager used her own lunch room 
as a laboratory during the period of the 
course. The method suggested above was 
followed—that of first surveying the stu- 
dents’ lunch choices followed by an inven- 
tory of health education activities already 
in practice in the schools represented. 
Salesmanship methods used successfully in 
their cafeterias were considered first. <A 
representative list of the methods reported 
are listed here :— 


* These were, with two exceptions, managers of 
Chicago high school lunch rooms. The course 
was given at the University of Chicago, where 
Mrs. Austin is Extension Instructor in addition 
to her work as Nutrition Specialist for the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 
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Table | 
Increase in Percentage of ‘‘A’’ Lunches in Three City High School Cafeterias 


First Survey 


Number 
Trays oe eg 
ScHOOLs Checked Number 
is ss 1058 62 
T 424 34 
B 91 9 


Second Survey (Two months later) 
—$—— 


Number 
Lunches Trays «ye Lunches 
Percent Checked Number Percent 
6 1581 202 13 
8 423 63 15 
10 75 16 21 








1. Arrangement of foods on counter to 

encourage proper choice. 

2. Make foods look attractive. 

3. Bargains in food. 

Serve vegetables with meat orders. 

Crackers served with soup and 
salads without charge. 

Slaw, hot vegetables, apple sauce, 
etc.—included with meat order 
without extra charge. 

Serving of a popular 12c lunch 
which always includes vegetables 
or fruits. 

Sell protective foods below cost. 

“Penny Special” lunch—different 
simple foods sold daily for a 
penny. 

4. Serve a variety of thick vegetable 

soups. 

5. Putting vegetables and salads with 

popular foods on plate luncheons. 

6. Candy counter separate from regu- 

lar lunch counter. 

There is little evidence to show the 
effect of salesmanship, alone, upon lunch 
choices. An experiment, dealing with a 
single type of salesmanship is on record. 
It was conducted for the sole purpose of 
discovering the influence of attractive 
foods served in an attractive lunch room 
on the “selling” of better school lunches. 
No effort was made to persuade the child 
to choose a dish because it was “good” for 
him. The lunch room itself was literally 
transformed from an uninteresting place 
to one of charm. Next, the foods con- 
sidered best for the student were offered 
him either in an attractive dish or wrap- 
ping. Increased patronage in the lunch 
room was the most important result. To- 
tal sales advanced immediately upon open- 
ing the remodeled lunch room, and after 
two months had elapsed, daily cash re- 
eeipts were averaging thirty-one per cent 


more than during the best previous month 
of that school year, 

But the results in terms of better 
lunches were less encouraging. Some 
sales methods were successful, others were 
not. Still others were successful under 
certain circumstances. For example, the 
author points out that milk served in 
heavy amber glasses to students in the 
experimental school increased the sale 
125%. When the same plan was tried in 
a senior high school, the sale of milk 
went down instead of up. Probably the 
most interesting phase of the experiment 
is the observation of the investigator that 
salesmanship does not take the place of 
education, merely supplements it. He 
concludes that: “The cafeteria should be 
the work shop for good sound teaching 
of health education.” 

Health Education in the School Lunch 
Room. When asked to list the educa- 
tional methods used successfully in their 
cafeterias to teach better lunch selection, 
the twenty lunch room managers engaged 
in the class project included the follow- 
ing items: 

1. Health posters. 

2. Advice on individual trays as to what 
is needed to make a better lunch- 
eon, 

3. Suggestions to individual children 
over the counter. 

4. Health mottoes on bulletin board. 

5. Printed slips explaining a good lunch 
placed on each tray. 

6. Typed copy of menu with itemized 
cost posted where pupils may read 
it. 

7. Each child check his own tray. 

Usually more than one type of educa- 
tional method is employed in a cafeteria 
at one time, thereby making it difficult to 
evaluate the results of any one of them. 


There is on record, however, an inter- 
esting study carried on in a large city 
high school lunch room (School L), 
where only one major educational device 
was used. This one device consisted of 
awarding, periodically, “A” lunch cards 
to those students selecting lunches which 
met the “A” standard. On the back of 
these cards was listed the foods essential 
to an “A” lunch. 

On the first day that the cards were 
distributed, 62, or 6%, of the 1058 stu- 
dents eating in the lunch room received 
the cards. During the following two 
months these same cards were distributed 
at five different times. The final check, 
made two months after the first one, 
showed that 13% of the students were 
selecting good lunches at that time 
(School L, on Table I; First 2 bars, 
Chart I). The fact that even this small 
gain was achieved in so large a group of 
older students, without the aid of class 
room instruction, shows that such a meas- 
ure has educational possibilities for af- 
fecting students’ choice of food. 

Health Education Outside the Lunch 
Room. There is a wide range in the pos- 
sibilities for health education outside the 
lunch room. Below is compiled a list of 
various types of activities which have 
been carried on at some time in schools 
represented by the twenty lunch room 
managers: 

1. Emphasis on school lunch in home 

economics classes. 

2. Bulletins carrying information re- 
garding balanced lunches discussed 
in home room. 

3. Art department makes posters which 
are exhibited during health week. 

4. Mathematics department makes 

graphs illustrating balanced meals. 

5. Assembly programs of health. 

6. White rat feeding experiment kept 
where school children can see them 
and watch growth curves. 

7. Working through teachers to en- 
courage the use of the lunch room. 

8. Surveys of lunches taken and re- 
ported in school paper. 

9. Vocatonial guidance department su- 
pervises lunches for poor children. 


As a part of the class project each of 





Enroll- Pupils 
ment Eating in the 
GRADES by Lunch Room 
grades No. % 
Total all grades... 1500 750 50 
SE ee 750 561 75 
MIO: 6645 <0: 750 189 25 
10th Grade 
all pupils .... 500 250 50 
Se ae ie 250 187 75 
eee 250 63 25 
llth Grade 
all pupils .... 500 250 50 
a x 250 187 75 
a kaveies 250 63 25 
12th Grade 
all pupils .... 506 256 50 
eee | 187 75 
mE “apasasec 250 63 25 





Suggested Tabulation Form 


Pupils selecting certain individual Foods 
— —E — 


Pupils rf ——_— —_——_———— — a. — ey, 
Selecting Plate 
“A” Lunches Vegetables Fruits Milk Pie Ice Cream Candy Lunches 
> 2 No % No. 0 No. % % No % No % No. % 
50 9 
25 13 
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these managers planned a program to im- 
prove the lunches in her own cafeteria. 
Each used a combination of methods in 
stimulating better lunch selection, but 
practically all attempted some form of 
education which would reach the entire 
student body in their class rooms. 

I have shown graphically the improve- 
ment in lunches in two of the schools 
during the first two months of the study 
(Schools T and B, on Table I; second 
and third couplet of bars, Chart I). More 
recent reports have indicated that as the 
programs progressed, an even greater im- 
provement in lunches resulted. 

Couplet 2, on Chart I, represents the 
percentage of good lunches in the School 
T, before and after the brief period of 
health education. The cafeteria manager, 
with the cooperation of her principal, sent 
a letter to each teacher explaining the 
plan for the good lunch program. The 
result was a plan whereby student home 
room representatives obtained a copy of 
the menu and good lunch suggestions 
daily from the cafeteria. These were 
placed on the blackboard in each home 
room. Thus the pupils were prepared 
daily for their visit to the lunch room. 


The third couplet of bars, on Chart I, 
shows the percentage of good lunches in 
School B, at the beginning and end of 
the two months educational period. In 
this school girls from the home economics 
department, as a class project, prepared 
suitable talks on the value of good 
lunches for high school students. These 
talks were presented to each home room 
group in the school. At the conclusion 
of the talks, printed sheets giving exam- 
ples of satisfactory lunches were passed. 

A School Health Program. An ideal 
plan for a health education program in- 
volves every department of the school, in- 
cluding the cafeteria. Unfortunately, few 
schools have attempted such a program. 
The program in one high school which 
has taken the lead in putting such a plan 
in operation is described briefly. Two 
features characterize the plan. First, a 
half-semester health course given to all 
freshman students during the first semes- 
ter of their high school life; second, an 
crganization of the faculty and students 
formed for the purpose of systematically 
integrating health teaching into the high 
school program. These integration ac- 
tivities are directed by nine committees, 
one of which has for its sole purpose the 
improvement of students’ lunches. 

In the special health course given the 
freshnnéf, some time is devoted to the 
selection of a good school lunch, as a 
part of their study of foods. The health 
class is taught by a regular member of 
the high school faculty who was previ- 
ously the home economics instructor, re- 
leased from her former duties to handle 
this special work. By a fortunate combi- 
nation she also has charge of the school 
cafeteria. It may be pointed out that the 
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first attempt to improve lunches in the 
cafeteria was initiated by this teacher and 
was started in the cafeteria. Within a 
period of three months she had demon- 
strated the possibilities for improving 
lunch selection in her cafeteria and had 
convinced her principal of the need for 
general health education work in the 
school with proper emphasis upon the 
school lunch as a nutrition measure. 
Factors Which Affect the Educational 
Program, Many factors must be consid- 
ered in initiating a program for bettering 
school lunches. No matter how favorable 
may be the situation for educational 
work, there are certain problems which 
the lunch room manager alone must face 
and solve before the program begins. She 
must decide, for example, what she can 
do to provide a good lunch for a mini- 
mum charge; and how she can discourage 
the use of an excess of sweets, and yet not 
face a deficit from loss of candy sales. 





Table II 


Cost Range of Student Lunches 
in Eight High Schools—Spring 1932 
Number Percent 


Cost Range of Lunches of Lunches 
5-1¢ 837 33 











DE. 4 se was aeleis.e K < 
TOUR sec ie e's 3 879 35 
SOBEC ccsccceccces 512 20 
OS ae rie 233 9 
BOOOE sc ccscsccece 66 2 
30c or more ...... 15 1 

MNES 056 Wao sa 2542 100 
The Cost of Lunches, The so-called 


piate lunch has proved to be a practical 
solution for the low cost adequate lunch. 
It is only by planning food combinations 
which make up such a “plate” that the 
lunch room manager can provide the quan- 
tity and quality of food needed by the 
child for the amount of money which he 
has to spend. Under the circumstances it 
should become a part of the educational 
program to teach the pupils that the plate 
lunch is the best “buy” for the money. 
Such an appeal has considerable weight 
right now, and has had remarkable re- 
sults when used as a part of the educa- 
tional program for better lunches. 

That prices must be low if they are to 
meet the lunch allowance is evidenced by 
the fact that children have less to spend 
for lunches now than formerly, and they 
are, when left to their own devices, choos- 
ing lunches low in calories as well as 
unsatisfactory in quality. A study of the 
cost range of lunches in eight city high 
school cafeterias for the spring of 1932, 
shows that one-third of the total number 
of pupils spent only five to ten cents for 
lunch, and 68% spent fifteen cents or less 
(Table II, Chart II). 

A survey of the calorie value of lunches 
indicates that at present pupils are prob- 
ably obtaining far from one-third of their 
total day’s calories at the noon meal. 
About three-fourths of these pupils are 
selecting lunches which furnish between 
one-hundred and five-hundred calories. 





Table III 


Calorie Range of Student Lunch Choices 


In one high 
school in 1930 


In eight high 
schools in 1932 


ee eee ——s 
Number Pé€rcent Number Percent 


Calorie of ° of of 

Range Lunches Lunches Lunches Lunches 
101- 300 33 3 617 24 
301- 500 167 16 1198 47 
501- 700 352 34 452 18 
701- 900 308 29 256 10 
901-1100 132 12 13 1 
1101-1300 35 3 ee ee 
1301-1500 19 Z 
Above 1500 1Z 1 

Total 1058 100 2530 100 
Mean 

calories 705 een 430 











This is in contrast to the much higher 
figures in 1930 (Table III, Chart III) 
which show that the largest proportion 
(68%) of student lunches in one city 
high school fell within the 500 to 900 
calorie range. 

Candy in the Lunch Room. If the lunch 
room is to be used as a training school 
for food habits, it would seem more logi- 
cal to regulate the sale of candy rather 
than exclude it entirely. The mere segre- 
gation of candy from the regular lunch 
counter, or the placing of it in an incon- 
spicuous position helps to discourage the 
unwise use of it. A rule that the lunch 
must include certain essential foods be- 
fore sweets may be purchased also has a 
wholesome effect. A plan found to work 
remarkably well, is to include a one-cent 
bar of candy or a small cake or cookie as 
a part of the regular plate lunch. 

One frequently hears a cafeteria man- 
ager say, “I can’t afford to discourage the 
sale of sweets. It is my best source of 
revenue.” A careful check has been kept 
over the past two years of the sale of 
candy in a school having a health pro- 
gram in operation during the past school 
year. No direct effort has been made to 
discourage the use of candy, but every 
effort is made to increase the sale of es- 
sential foods. The finaficial record for 
the two years reads, in part as follows: 





Table |V 


Percentage of Total Cafeteria Receipts 
Paid Out for Certain Foods During Two 


School Years 
1930-31 1931-32 
(Before (ist Year of 
Health Health 
Program) Program) 
0 % 
eS Teer ” 11.3 10.8 
Fresh fruits and 
vegetables ....... 3.2 6.3 
DEMEY sh ibabiceeses 6.5 11.9 











The figures in Table IV show that the 
percentage of the receipts paid out for 
vegetables, fruits, and milk, doubled dur- 
ing the first year of the health program, 
while the candy figures dropped slightly. 
It may be added that the cafeteria receipts 
for 1931-32, decreased by about thirty per 
cent while the amounts cleared two years 
were almost identical. 
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School Lunch Organization 
In Small Schools 


Chappaqua, New York 


By Mildred M. Hunt 


Homemaking Teacher 


N the Horace Greeley School at 

Chappaqua, New York, a whole or 
part lunch is served to about one hun- 
dred students each day. Last year there 
was not room to accommodate all of the 
students at one time, so a new plan was 
started this year. At 11.40 a.m. the grade 
children have their lunch and practically 
all of them are through by the time the 
seventh and eighth grades and the high 
school students are dismissed at twelve 
o’clock. The grade teachers eat with 
their own children and supervise their 
choice of food, aid them in their man- 
ners, and eliminate a great deal of un- 
necessary noise. 

The cafeteria rooms are also my 
Homemaking rooms, therefore the 
equipment serves for both departments. 
The large equipment is as follows: two 
gas stoves, two sinks (one laundry sink 
and one with a double drain board), 
four small cabinets, a large cabinet, a 
long table, electric refrigerator, ice 
cream refrigerator, kitchen table with 
four chairs (used by the girls who work 
during the noon hour), and the counter. 
The department does not have any elec- 
trical cooking utensils. More equip- 
ment is greatly needed, but we are do- 
ing our best with what we have, hoping 
that in the near future economic condi- 
tions will be better. 

The Homemaking girls do none of the 
cooking for the lunches. A woman is 
employed for this, and serves from nine 
to two each day. At eleven o’clock an- 
other woman comes in and takes the 
food to serve the first and second grade 
students who are in another building. 

Eight Homemaking girls work in the 
cafeteria from twelve until one. Four 
work one week and four the next, thus 
giving them a chance for some recrea- 
tion during the noon hour. They rotate 
with their work which makes it much 
more enjoyable for them. Their duties 
are as follows: cashier, serving the ice 
cream, washing and wiping the dishes, 
cleaning off the counter, putting the 
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The problems of school lunch organization in small schools 
are necessarily quite different from those of large city school 


cafeterias. 


We believe that many teachers will find this 
material interesting in that it describes the way in which 


home economics teachers in three different types of schools 
in New York state have worked out satisfactory school lunch 
plans. The number of lunches served varies from thirty to 
one hundred, which is perhaps representative of countless 
small schools all over the country. 


dishes away, and cleaning off the cafe- 
teria tables. One of the girls in my 
fourth period morning class helps in 
the setting up of the counter and is 
cashier until the regular students come 
in. The girls are allowed twenty cents 
for their lunch or may receive one dol- 
lar at the end of the week for their 
services. 

The janitor takes daily care of the 
floor, garbage, papers, cans, etc., and 
replenishes the general school supplies 
used by the department, No extra serv- 
ices are requested from him without the 
consent of the principal. 

Three years ago, when I came to 
Chappaqua and the lunches were started, 
the Board of Education gave the De- 
partment $200 to be used for the pur- 
chase of food supplies for the lunches. 
This amount was to be returned at the 
end of the year—in other words it was 
expected that the lunches would be self 
supporting. So far there has always 
been a small balance left over. 

In small communities homemaking 
teachers are often required to buy their 
groceries locally. In my case I am un- 
able to take advantage of any local sale 
that may be on in another store from 
the one at which I am buying at the 
time. One month I buy from one of 
the independent stores in the com- 
munity, and the next month in another, 
thus alternating throughout the year. A 
ten per cent discount is allowed at the 
end of each month for all groceries pur- 
chased except the large sized cans of 
food that are bought by the case. 
Cookies are purchased weekly from 
three local companies. Milk is ordered 
by telephone from a neighboring dairy. 
Ice cream is bought by bulk and de- 
livered three times a week. We always 
have chocolate and vanilla ice cream on 
hand, while a third variety varies from 
time to time—the ice cream refrigera- 
tor is equipped for three kinds of ice 
cream, 

There is a small store room near the 


cafeteria for extra supplies. During the 
fall months many of the staple articles 
are bought for the entire school year, 
and we keep a well stocked emergency 
shelf which is useful for special oc- 
casions, stormy weather, or times when 
there occurs a shortage of food. 

All bills are paid by check, thus mak- 
ing the check book a record for ex- 
penses. Most bills are paid monthly, and 
a monthly report is sent to the Board 
of Education. 

Menus are planned for three or four 
weeks at one time, subject to change, 
of course. This method has been found 
to take less time and to insure a greater 
variety of food. When we have re- 
quests from students for special foods, 
we try to serve them as soon as pos- 
sible, and these, together with unfore- 
seen leftovers, sometimes make changes 
necessary. 

Menus are posted weekly in the cafe- 
teria for the convenience of the students 
and the workers. 

If number ten cans of food are used 
in a small cafeteria, the manager must 
plan to use the food in several ways 
during the week so as to have nothing 
left over on Friday. This should be 
kept in mind when planning the meals. 
For example, a cream of carrot soup and 
a cream of pea soup may be combined 
with tuna fish and mashed potatoes and 
make the dish we call California Chicken 
Pie which is very popular. Variety is of 
course essential to maintain interest in 
the lunches. A file of menus suitable 
for the cafeteria, and one of recipes for 
soups, sandwiches, simple hot dishes, 
etc., has proved a time and worry saver. 

Foods are arranged on the counter in 
the order in which they should be 
served, so that the students may select 
the more staple foods first and not be 
overly tempted by a dessert or cookies. 
Students should be allowed time to pick 
out what they desire, but quick service 
must be maintained. The younger stu- 
dents often have to have assistance in 
making their decisions. 
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Lettuce sandwiches are served daily. 
Lately there has been a demand for 
meat sandwiches and less desire for 
sweet fillings. We serve a variety of 
bread, but the students still like the 
white best. Cup cakes, cookies and ice 
cream are bought locally and are on sale 
each day. Food that is left over and 
which cannot be served another day is 
given to needy students. An example 
of the type of foods served follows: 


Cream of Corn Soup ..... .05 
Baked Potatoes ......... 05 
MR SIBEE oi as Sees vaso 05 
Lettuce Sandwiches ..... 07 
Cheese and Olive Sand- 

ICME Tc SEGRE Aare es .07 
Peanut butter Sandwiches .07 
Waldorf Salad ........... 05 
Cottage Pudding ........ 05 & .10 
GBT GIO sb 05 ose hein .03 
CER cocoa cseseue 01 & .05 
ROB VOREOTN 6s. 50.0050 te aces 05 & .10 
PENI ele oe tS Oe Vs VAGei .06 
NES ss Neer ome 04 
j 7 SNe ea Oe NP 04 
ot ots 05 


Fort Plain, New York 
By Mary F. Welch 


Home Economics Teacher 


Mohawk Valley and is surrounded 

by one of the best farming sections 
in New York State. About twenty-five 
per cent of the students come from 
these farm homes. Children from ten 
to seventeen years bring their dinner; 
also many of the teachers drive in from 
neighboring towns daily. 

The homemaking C class, composed of 
ten girls who are studying advanced 
food, take charge of the noonday lunches, 
under the direction of the home eco- 
nomics teacher, 

We begin serving our lunches the first 
week of December and continue through 
the end of March. About thirty ele- 
mentary and high school girls - and 
teachers are our customers each day, 
therefore a thorough study of food val- 
ues is necessary. “The Family Foods” 
by Lanman, McKay and Zuill is our 
text. 

One girl each week acts as manager, 
plans her own menus, does the market- 
ing and directs the other girls in the 
class in preparing the food. She keeps 
a record of the number served, cost, re- 
ceipts, profit or loss, each day. 

Each Friday afternoon the girl in 
charge takes the bills and records to the 
principal and he O. K.’s them. The 
money is given to the girl and the bills 
are paid; any profit is turned over to the 
30oard of Education and is used to pur- 
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The old forge lunch room staff with the teacher. 
I 
Old Forge, New York 


chase equipment for our department. 

A forty-five minute period each day 
is given over to preparing the lunches. 

The system of cleaning up the lunch 
is very easy and efficient. The home- 
making C girls, who prepare the meal, 
wash the cooking utensils and two girls 
from the high school wash all the serv- 
ing dishes for their lunches, 

Once a week a box is placed in the 
hall into which any student may drop a 
slip with the name of some dish he 
would like to have served during the 
next week. These suggestions are used 
as much as possible in planning the next 
week’s menus and this gives the student 
a personal interest in the lunches. 

We charge 5 cents for each dish or 
beverage. The fcllowing are some of 
our favorite dishes: Spanish rice, Italian 
spaghetti, escalloped potatoes, vege- 
table soup, macaroni and cheese, various 
puddings, apple pie. Cocoa and milk are 
sold daily. 

The school lunch has proved its value 
wherever tried. Teachers testify that 
the pupils are both mentally and physi- 
cally more alert. The afternoon work 
shows a marked improvement. There 
is likewise a better school spirit, a more 
wholesome social atmosphere. Lunches 
of cold, sodden food hastily and poorly 
prepared and unattractively packed be- 
come palatable and more appetizing when 
taken with a bowl of hot soup or cocoa. 
More of the lunch is eaten than before. 
Also, it is eaten more slowly and the di- 
gestive processes are more thoroughly 
stimulated by the warm food. 

Inspection of the food laboratory by 
parents and others interested, is in- 
vited, and suggestions from interested 
parties are gladly received. 

The class enjoy serving the lunches. 
They learn food values, cookery, market- 
ing, and serving. One of the girls 
studies the radio programmes and en- 
deavors to give entertaining music and 
lectures during the noon hours. We 
emphasize hospitality in our home eco- 
nomics class. 


By Gertrude A. Rogers 


Homemaking Teacher 


HE Town of Webb Schools has its 
T ise school plant, at Old Forge, 

New York. This is a modern, well 
equipped building housing both the 
Town of Webb High School and the 
Old Forge Grade School. All of the 
academic pupils and most of the upper 
grade pupils in the Town of Webb at- 
tend the schools at Old Forge. In view 
of the fact that these pupils are trans- 
ported from the surrounding smaller vil- 
lages, communities, and camps in buses 
and by trains, a lunchroom is a neces- 
sity. 

The lunchroom has been in operation 
for four years. As transportation facili- 
ties have improved, more students have 
been brought in which resulted in a 
larger group in the lunchroom. Three 
years ago we were serving forty-five 
children, today the number has increased 
to seventy-five or eighty. In the early 
fall and late spring the number is less, 
as the students who come two miles 
will usually go home at noon for lunch. 

The lunchroom unit is located in the 
basement of the building and can be 
shut off entirely from the rest of the 
school. In this way the pupils are not 
roaming over the entire building during 
the noon hour. The unit consists of 
two rooms; a kitchen and dining room 
with toilet facilities in connection with 
this department. The kitchen is also 
used by the homemaking department. 
It is equipped with a coal stove, oil 
range, sink, and several laboratory 
tables. Besides this, there is a break- 
fast set in one corner of the room. The 
dining room has six long, narrow tables 
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Our Question Box 


1. What do you think of the plan of 
having a small placard displayed on a 
lunch counter giving the number of cal- 
ories furnished by each portion of the 
various foods? 

Ans. If the students being served have 
had instruction on the meaning of the 
100 calorie portions, this would be an 
excellent way for them to valuate the 
calorie values of the foods they select. 
Otherwise, this plan is meaningless. 

2. Should the children receiving free 
lunches be required to take the entire 
lunch provided i.e., soup or milk, hot dish, 
bread and butter and dessert, or be per- 
mitted to select only those items which 
they desire? 

Ans. In providing a lunch adequate 
for older children, we often find that 
the quantity is too great for the younger 
children. In the latter case, they se- 
lect the items they wish. The sand- 
wiches are cut in halves so that the les- 
ser amount may be chosen, as bread is 
more likely to be provided in the home 
than any other food. Milk and the hot 
dish are urged, and the dessert needs no 
persuasion. 

3. Do you think it is advisable to have 
pupils act as cashiers in the cafeteria, or 
should a responsible paid cashier take 
charge of the money? 

Ans. When adults find it hard to resist 
temptation, it does not seem fair to ex- 
pect children to exert greater control. 
For this reason, we do not ask children 
to be responsible for the cash receipts. 
Again, where many free lunches are be- 
ing served, the children who are not 
paying for their lunches should not be 
humiliated before their schoolmates. 

4. Because macaroni and cheese, mashed 
potatoes, chocolate pudding, jello with 
whipped cream, etc., are popular foods, 
should they appear on the counter each 
day to the exclusion of other foods? 

Ans. The constant repetition of 
favorite foods soon makes the lunches 
become commonplace. This is one of 
the chief causes of complaint from per- 
sons who are compelled to take meals 
several consecutive days in a dining car. 
also, in the school cafeteria it limits the 
number of foods which the children 
learn to know, and in addition to this, 
the appearance of attractive, differently 
served foods stimulates the interest and 
insures a more varied diet. This infor- 
mation is carried into homes and is usu- 
ally appreciated by the parents. 

5. Will you please tell me if New York 
City is furnishing any other meal to the 


undernourished children, other than the 
hot noon lunch? 


Ans. The only meal served under the 
supervision of the Home Making De- 
partment and financed by the School 
Relief Committee is the noon meal, with 
the exception of a few schools. In those, 
in which the pupils are very much un- 
dernourished and it is evident that no 
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breakfast is provided at home, the Home 
Making teachers have volunteered to 
prepare and serve breakfast before the 
morning session begins. The funds for 
these breakfasts are furnished by per- 
sons interested in the individual schools. 
These breakfasts consist of warm milk 
or cocoa, fruit, cereal or bread and butter 
and occasionally, an egg. 

In other cases, outside organizations 
are furnishing breakfasts and also, pay- 
ing the helpers who prepare and serve 
the meal. 

The Home Relief Committee furnished 
raw food materials to needy families 
from which the morning and evening 
meals are prepared. 


6. Parents who are careful about the 





health of their children, insist upon the 
children washing their hands before going 


to the table. The schools with which I 
am acquainted provide no facilities for 
this practise. Do you not think they 
should be a required part of equipment? 


Ans. Emphatically “yes,” this should 
be required, A few schools in New York 
City provide these facilities, but the cost 
involved keeps them from most of the 
schools. It has been estimated that to 
provide a fabric towel for every child, 
every day, in New York City would cost 
approximately $250,000.00 per year. This 
does not include the cost of sinks, hot 
water and soap. It is obvious that the 
public must be more generally educated 
before it is part of our public school 
equipment. At present, many efforts 
are being made to have each teacher be 
responsible for hand washing of her 
class before the lunch period where 
meager equipment is provided. 


The Third Girl—A Hazard of Young Womanhood 


By Jessamine S. Whitney 


{ T may sound startling to say that one 
in every three deaths of young women 
in this country and, indeed, all over the 
world, is from tuberculosis, but such is 
the case. It is nearly twice as high as the 
rate for young men. Why should tuber- 
culosis take this heavy toll from young 
women and why should the death rate for 
this group fail to show an equal response 
to the factors which have lowered the rate 
in other groups of the population? No 
one really knows. 

Because of the increasing interest in the 
problem and because of the complete lack 
of reliable information the National 
Tuberculosis Association decided to con- 
duct an investigation into the whole sub- 
ject. Accordingly, two studies were 1n- 
augurated in the cities of Detroit and 
New York City. A careful research was 
made into the life histories, habits, and 
environment of all girls and young 
women between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five who had died in each of the 
two cities in an entire year. 

When the results of the two studies 
were correlated, it was found that most 
of the reasons usually presented to ac- 
count for the high mortality among this 
group had to be discarded. For example, 
it was discovered that about one-third of 
these girls had never been employed out- 
side their homes; one-fifth more had been 
working less than a year so that employ- 
ment in itself was not a major cause. 


Dieting was a negligible factor. In 
New York City less than four per cent of 
the girls who died of tuberculosis were 
reported to have dieted or otherwise vol- 
untarily reduce their weight. 

As to clothing, a comparative study of a 
group of perfectly healthy university girls 
showed that there was little difference 


between the two groups, and that, if any- 
thing, the tuberculous girls wore more. 

The educational level of this group was 
slightly above average and they were not 
in general the jazz-mad group, but girls 
of ordinary recreational habits, who fell 
victims to the disease. 

What factors then did influence the 
acquisition of the disease? Chief among 
them must be considered the extra strain 
placed on young women at those ages by 
physiological changes coupled with the 
necessity for making social adaptations to 
life, as well as mental and moral ones. 
Early child-bearing also played a large 
part, and the onset of the disease was 
often coincident with pregnancy or labor. 

More than half the girls who died had 
been in direct contact with another per- 
son who had tuberculosis without either 
one taking proper preventive measures. 
Because of this contact they should have 
taken extra precautions by having them- 
selves examined at least once a year. 
They quite obviously did not, as the fig- 
ures show an average of slightly over a 
year, between the time the first symptom 
was noted and their deaths. For many the 
period was much shorter. Even fatal 
tuberculosis usually runs a much longer 
course than that, so it seems obvious that 
either the disease ran an unusually rapid 
course in these cases or that it was not 
recognized until a fairly advanced stage. 

Environmental factors play an im- 
portant role in the drama of tuberculosis, 
and resistance-lowering influences un- 
doubtedly do account for many deaths 
among the “third girl” group, but these 
are contributory causes. The one and 
only real cause of tuberculosis is the 
tubercle bacillus. Preventing the whole- 
sale broadcasting of tubercle bacilli is the 
first essential of the tuberculosis campaign. 
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What Have You Done? 


Many teachers must have worked out 
ideas such as this. Won’t you let 
others share them? We will gladly 
pay for the best one you send us. 





Treasure Bags 


Do your pupils bring you their treas- 
ures? That sounds very inspiring, but 
I'll hazard a guess that if you are a 
Junior High School teacher of cookery 
that they do, and that you are not at all 
keen about it. Your pupils bring you 
their rings, wrist watches, and money 
for safekeeping during class, and they 
often forget to call for them after class, 
causing worry for both the pupil and 
for you. 

May I offer the “treasure bag” idea 
as a solution for this problem? These 
small washable bags are kept in the 
kitchen and may be worn by the pupils 
about their necks to hold their treasures 
during class. Our “treasure bags’ at 
the Battle Hill school were evolved as 
the by-product, as it were, of the term 
test. For the making of these bags 
gave the girls in the eighth grade cloth- 
ing classes a practical test problem in- 
volving French seams and the applica- 
tion of bias binding. The tapes were 
run in later and consist of two circular 
drawstrings tied together by a third tape 
which forms a large enough loop to gu 
over the head. 


Ruth Tait 
Battle Hill School 
White Plains, New York. 


The Textile Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair 


At the Textile Pavilion of Chicago’s 
1933 World’s Fair various branches of the 
industry will have an opportunity to ex- 
hibit their products. 

The Textile Pavilion is part of the 
General Exhibits Groups which will com- 
Prise five pavilions south of the Hall of 
Science at Sixteenth Street and the lake 
front, 
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Textile exhibits in the Exposition, like 
exhibits of other commodities will be 
moving, dynamic displays that will show 
some interesting process of manufacture. 

An example of this is the exhibit which 
a hosiery company will present. The in- 
tricacies of hosiery making for men, 
women and children will be dramatized 
by means of machines and devices in 
actual operation. 

A full fashioned hosiery knitting ma- 
chine making the legs of stockings will 
be one of the features of the exhibit. 
The public will also see in operation a 
machine automatically selecting multi- 
colors in designs used for children’s 
hosiery. An active knitting machine 
showing how men’s socks are made will 
also be a feature of the exhibit. 

Producers of other textile products, it 
is expected, will present exhibits showing 
their products and processes to the mil- 
lions of visitors. 

One of the largest manufacturers of 
pile fabrics—Sidney Blumenthal & Com- 
pany—has similarly contracted for ex- 
hibit space in the Textile section. Dec- 
orative fabrics, velvets and other dress 
goods will be displayed and demonstrated 
in this exhibit. 

The Exposition presents an opportun- 
ity for all branches of the textile indus- 
try to reach millions of immediate con- 
sumers and prospective users of textiles. 
The evolution of wool from the sheep to 
the finished garment, the production of 
mohair, the story of cotton goods can all 
be told. Similarly the production of silk 
from the cocoon to the finished product 
can be portrayed and the story of rayon 
set forth. 

The use of textile products will be 
shown in the Home and Industrial Arts 
Exhibit. This exhibit will comprise eight 
houses, several special buildings and a 
large pavilion divided to home planning, 
building materials, equipment, and ap- 
paratus of all kinds. The eight exhibit 
houses will be decorated and furnished 
by leading designers. In this decoration 
textiles will plan an important part, 
through carpets, rugs, hangings, uphol- 
stery and a variety of other products. 


Progress in Textile Standardi- 
zation 


Textile and clothing specialists who for 
years have been urging the need for more 
information about the quality of textiles 
the consumers buy have cause for at 
least mild rejoicing and for increased 
energy in pressing their cause. Sheets, 
wool blankets, and silk—for each of these 
there is some evidence that a beginning 
has been made. 

About two years ago the manufacturer 
of Pepperell sheets prepared a_ booklet 
advertising their products; it contained 
excellent statements about such significant 
factors as thread count, tensile strength, 


and weighting in sheeting. Then last 
summer Sears, Roebuck and Company in- 
creased the amount of information given 
about sheets in their catalog and for 
Launderite sheets gave the thread count 
per inch and the breaking strength per 
inch (grab method) of warp and woof, 
the weight in ounces per square yard, the 
per cent of finishing materials, and the 
size before hemming, 

At a conference conducted under the 
auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and attended by man- 
ufacturers, distributors, and consumers, 
a rule was adopted to become effective on 
December 31, 1932, which provides that 
blankets containing less than 5 per cent 
wool shall not carry the word “wool” in 
any form; that blankets containing be- 
tween 5 and 25 per cent wool shall be 
labeled “part wool, not less than 5 per 
cent wool”; that those containing more 
than 25 per cent wool shall be labeled with 
the guaranteed minimum wool content in 
percentage. Only blankets containing as 
much as 98 per cent wool should be 
labeled “all wool.” 

At a Federal Trade Practice Confer- 
ence last April rules were adopted calling 
for the labeling and advertising of silk 
if the word silk is used as “weighted” if 
it contains more than 10 per cent of sub- 
stances other than silk fiber. It was fur- 
ther ruled that “pure dye” should not be 
used in designating silk which contained 
more than 10 per cent of any substance 
other than silk fiber and that mixed goods 
containing silk and other fibers must not 
be designated as silk unless it is clearly 
indicated that other fibers are present. 
Representatives of consumers and retail- 
ers are urging the importance of going 
further and labeling silk to indicate the 
approximate percentage of weigliting 
present. 

It still remains to be determined wheth- 
er these actions mark real progress or 
whether they are mere gestures. Results 
are largely dependent on the reaction and 
demands of consumers, If they manifest 
interest in and appreciation of the infor-- 
mation when it is furnished and a de- 
mand for it when withheld, retailers and 
manufacturers will recognize the neces- 
sity of taking a forward step by comply- 
ing with the rules. And this will be a 
very important step because it will be the 
first of many more along the same course. 

It is exceedingly important that all 
home economists know about the actions 
which have been taken relative to labeling 
and advertising blankets and silk, so that 
they may be able to spread the informa- 
tion as to what should now appear on the 
labels and in the advert:sing about wool 
blankets and silk and to note and give 
endorsement when the desired informa- 
tion is given about sheets by progressive 
manufacturers and retailers. 

American Home Economics News 
Letter, December, 1932. 
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A Dollar a Day Diet 
(Continued from page 103) 


In order to make the project very 
concrete to the girls who were prepar- 
ing the meals the dining unit, china and 
linens were used from the school labora- 
tory. Work was assigned the week 
previous to the start of the project and 
not one girl failed to be on hand at the 
specified hour scheduled outside of regu- 
lar class period. Classes meet one double 
period of eighty minutes and one single 
period of forty minutes each week, so it 
was necessary to do a little of the 
preparation outside of class periods. 

The menus as worked out, prepared, 
and exhibited were as follows: 


Breakfast—Monday 
Sliced bananas 


Hot rolled oats 
Whole milk and sugar 
Toast and butter 
Milk for children; Coffee for adults 


Breakfast—Tuesday 
Oranges 


Hot pancakes, butter and dark molasses 
Milk for children; Coffee for adults 


Dinner—W ednesday 
Liver loaf 


Baked potatoes 
Creamed onions 
Carrot and cabbage salad 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
Apple turnover with milk 


Dinner—Thursday 
Baked spare ribs 


Baked sweet potato balls 
Sour kraut 
Dark bread and butter 
Custard pie 
Cup custards (2 small children) 


Supper—Friday 


Vegetable meat stew 
Celery curls 
Bread and butter 
Chocolate cornstarch pudding 
Milk for children 
Breakfast—Saturday 
(These three meals were exhibited 
and left over Sunday) 


Prunes on cereal .............- .05 
OR ee eee ee ae 05 
RES Aer Ue ee eee eae .03 
Sent MOE SL Ss cies baseeue es .02 
Milk for children .............. .07 
Coiree for Gaulle: 0b wc eee .02 
—.24 
Dinner—Saturday 
Boiled beef and noodles ....... Be 
Twice baked potatoes ......... .05 
Breaded tomatoes ............. .08 
EROS AG Fok tincd Kesuc ese 07 
DE YON SS barnes ak sas he een en 10 
—.45 


Supper—Saturday 
Sandwich loaf of cheese and let- 


SDE NING Gs hadi vhs 008% 14 
ee OST EELS PEELE ECCT 07 
NUN 5d Bo va 5 dcass sioh wad .07 

—.28 

Total cost for the day ...... —.97 
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These last three meals were prepared 
by six volunteer girls who came at the 
regular school time on Saturday and 
worked until noon. The meals were 
planned and prepared so they would 
hold up over Sunday. 

The newspaper ran an editorial near 
the end of the week concerning the proj- 
ect. ‘‘We have learned that food need 
not be expensive to be good for the 
body and that most of us can live well 
on less than we ordinarily spend. This 
week we find unexpected proof of that 
fact in the educational exhibit of Junior 
High School Home Economics classes 
at the Public Service office. 

“The foods suggested are ample and 
have been tested out for their ability to 
maintain life and comfort. Many of us 
are cheating our bodies of needed sub- 
stances, but this is a plan for living 
well, three meals a day for five people 
on less than seven cents per meal, See 
the school exhibit, and watch for in- 
tensely practical information worked out 
right here at home for the benefit of 
those. who need and appreciate safe 
economy.” 

Proof of interest was evident each day 
judging from the crowds which gathered 
at the window in the afternoons during 
shopping hours and in the evenings after 
the shows had dismissed. Men were as 
numerous as the women at the window 
studying the display. Both men and women 
took down notes during their visits there. 

To learn if the mothers really were 
interested and to get a check on how 
well the project had carried over and 
functioned in the home, I sent the fol- 
lowing questionnaire into the homes to 
be answered by yes or no and signed. 

1. Did you see the display?—— 

2. Did you think it was helpful?—— 

3. Did you read the articles in the 

newspapers which explained the 
project ?—— 

4. Could you feed a family of 2 adults 

and 3 children well on $1 a day or 
less? 








5. Have you done it? 

6. And find it works ?—— 

7. Would you allow me to use your 
name for publication as proof that 
this plan will work?—— 

8. Write any comments you would 
like to add, 

Of the questionnaires returned 85% 
were either trying the plan for the first 
time or had tried it and found it worked. 

Among the comments. which the 
mothers wrote were: 

“T think the display was splendid and 
very helpful.” 

“T have been: attempting something of 
this sort but my friends won’t believe 
me. I am glad to have your project 
worked out scientifically as proof that 
the plan will work.” 


“In case of necessity, I am sure this 
could be done, but it would mean care- 
ful planning and also close buying.” 


“T think seven dollars a week would 
feed a family of five if you plan your 
meals and watch grocery prices. 

“T think you can feed a family of five 
on a dollar a day—but the best way to 
do it is to have your menu or meals 
planned the day before and know the 
prices of articles you intend to purchase, 
then you see just how far your dollar 
will reach. Very often by very care- 
ful buying one can make the weekly 
budget even less than this amount.” 


The main objective of the display 
was to arouse housewives to clear con- 
cise thinking in order to promote care- 
ful planning and wise buying for health. 
We feel this was accomplished to a great 
degree. 

From the returns of the question- 
naires and favorable comments, we felt 
very much repaid for all the time and 
trouble spent in the planning and execu- 
tion of the project for the help of the 
housewives of the community. 


School Lunch Organization in 
Small Schools 


(Continued from page 117) 


which will comfortably seat sixty pupils. 
The surplus eat in the kitchen on the 
laboratory tables. A long serving coun- 
ter is at one end of the dining room. 
From this, the hot dish is served in 
cafeteria style. 

The lunchroom is run by a matron. 
The homemaking department has noth- 
ing to do with it. The matron is a 
mother and former teacher who under- 
stands and governs children well. The 
hot dish which is served at noon is 
furnished to the children free of charge. 
Either cocoa or hot soup is served to- 
gether with crackers, and the children 
bring the rest of their lunch. The ma- 
tron besides preparing, serving, and 
cleaning up the lunch, has complete 
charge of the pupils. This is not an 
easy task as their ages range from the 
first grade to seniors in high school. 
Three years ago playground equipment 
was purchased. This helps to keep the 
children out-of-doors on nice days and 
keeps them off the streets. 


Last year, 1931-32, the cost of the 
lunchroom was approximately three 
hundred dollars for groceries and ap- 
proximately five hundred dollars for the 
wages of the matron. 

The homemaking classes in studying 
school lunches usually prepare one or 
two inexpensive dishes for the students 
in the lunchroom. They also make 
posters in order to teach these children 
to bring healthy, wholesome lunches. 
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DELICIOUS 


... yet only [2% worth of ROYAL 


wat something new and in- 
teresting for the next time you 
give a class lesson on cake? 

Check over with your pupils the 
cost of each of the materials required 
to make a large white cake—the 
shortening, sugar, milk, flavoring, 
flour and eggs. 


Copyright, 1983, by ie 
Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Then call their attention to the 
modest amount of Royal Baking 
Powder needed—3 teaspoons. Check 
the cost and you find it actually 
amounts to only 1%¢! 

That’s a pretty small amount to 
pay for cake of perfect texture... for 
the fluffy tenderness, finer flavor and 


FREE — New edition of the 
famous ROYAL Cook Book 


It contains many delicious 
new recipes prepared es- 
pecially for use with Royal. 
Send the coupon today. 


unequaled wholesomeness you know 
Royal always gives. 

Cream of Tartar is the secret of the 
fine quality that has made Royal 
Baking Powder the standard of teach- 
ers of cookery, dietitians and particu- 
lar housewives alike, for more than 
60 years. A pure fruit product from 
ripe grapes, Cream of Tartar is the 
finest baking powder ingredient. 

For uniformly superior results, al- 
ways use Royal in your class work. 
And point out to your pupils that for 
fine home baking it pays to use the 
best—Royal Baking Powder. 





Please send me free 


Name 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER + PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 163, 691 Washington Street » New York City - New York 


copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use 





Address 








City and State 








Name of School 








TIPPING 
in 1933 


Gong are the days when the extract bot- 
tle tipped over at the slightest excuse! 
For now Burnett’s Pure Extracts come 
to you in a new, sturdy bottle that will 
not tip over easily. Made of amber glass, 
too, for dark glass protects against dam- 
aging light rays. Get acquainted with this 
new package and tell your classes about 
it. Your grocer can supply Burnett’s 


Pure Extracts in the improved package. 





2 FLuiD 
OUNCES Ner 
i. 35 PER Ceny 


® 


Joseru Pu BURNETT Co, 
ON, MASS. y., S.A, 





We're still receiving many requests for 


“Doubly Delicious Desserts.” This valu- 
able Burnett recipe book ordinarily sells 
for ten cents. Your copy will be sent 
free, however, if you write us on your 


school letterhead. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Betty Ames Prepares for 
Business 
(Continued from page 105) 


Frequently the homemaker desired in- 
formation with regard to an appliance 
which was giving trouble. Occasionally 
the student had to return to the equip- 
ment laboratories to run tests on the 
appliance before she could answer the 
questions or discover the difficulty. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer quarters of 
1931 the students visited approximately 
seventy-five homes. 

To train Betty Ames in giving dic- 
tation a dictaphone was used in making 
the reports. 

But home calls are only one phase of 
home service work. Betty Ames made 
a careful study of the various types of 
equipment on the sales floor of the gas 
and electric companies. She accom- 
panied the head of the sales department 
on his sales and trouble calls, noting his 
methods, After several calls Betty Ames 
followed up some refrigerator sales her- 
self. She would call at a home where a 
new refrigerator had recently been in- 
stalled, explain any instructions not 
thoroughly understood, and assist the 
homemaker in defrosting the unit or in 
making a frozen dessert or salad. Sev- 
eral students gave a refrigerator demon- 
stration on the sales floor. 

During the summer an “All Electric 
House” was opened in Ames for inspec- 
tion, and for two weeks two of the stu- 
dents acted as hostesses. 

3y the end of the second quarter the 
project had passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage, and a more definite or- 
ganization was considered necessary. A 
community home service department 
was suggested. The suggestion was 
favorably received and the department 
organized. The college household equip- 
ment department, ten merchants who 
stock gas and electric appliances, and 
the two Ames newspapers cooperated. 
The director is a member of the equip- 
ment department and seniors and gradu- 
ate students majoring in the department 
are the staff. 

Under the new organization a variety 
of experiences is possible. The various 
phases of home service work include di- 
recting, following up sales calls, making 
trouble calls, writing newspaper articles 
on equipment, supplying luncheon and 
party helps, giving demonstrations, and 
broadcasting over the radio. Betty Ames 
acquires experience in all of these dif- 
ferent lines. She makes sales and 
trouble calls. Last spring she wrote 
twenty articles for the Homemaker’s 
Columns in the Ames newspapers, and 
several other articles for the Ames and 
Des Moines papers. Three store demon- 
strations were given. Nine radio talks 
were broadcast from the College station. 
| Homemakers who had listened in wrote 





for more than eight hundred of these 
talks. Two leaflets of suggestions on 
ways to save gas and electricity were 
mimeographed and enclosed with the 
monthly bills to all owners of gas and 
electric ranges. 

To give the students more experience 
in using all kinds of equipment five din- 
ners were served to the group during 
the quarter. One student was in charge 
each time and planned a menu so that 
the others would work with as great a 
variety of appliances as possible. New 
recipes recommended by manufacturers 
for use with their equipment were tried. 

In the fall quarter recently completed 
Betty Ames has given special attention 
to demonstration work. She has planned 
demonstrations on various types of 
equipment, has practiced until she has 
become proficient in talking and using 
her hands at the same time, and has 
then given her demonstration before dif- 
ferent student classes. She expects to 
repeat some of the+demonstrations be- 
fore groups of visiting women. 

In all these ways Betty Ames is gain- 
ing in technical ability, in self con- 
fidence, and in poise. She is acquiring 
a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems the homemaker meets in the 
selection and use of equipment and is 
becoming increasingly more competent 
in solving these problems. Betty Ames 
is preparing for business. 





SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 









$550 Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 
Complete Other Items 
with 
Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Room 600 337 W. Madison St. Chicago, III. 





DO 
CURTAINS 


this wonderfully easy way 


7 do th 1f 
onus prod cuvisiasieanion hone T RY T H IS 


like new. Try this wonderfu 

invention. “Jt seems incredible 

but recently in trying out your 
sample I washed, starched and 
ironed four pairs ‘of curtains in 
less than one quarter of the 
time usually required, and the 
reason was that I could iron 
these starched curtains while 
still damp and without my stick- 
ing or difficulty of any kind.” 


THANK YOU 


‘ 
' THE HUBINGER aos No. 637 KEOKUK, IOWA : 
Your free sam; Ne please, , also**That Wonderful Way to | 
Making. 1 
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: Hot Starch”’ ani Expert Teaches Curtain 
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Sewing Aids from Notion 
Counters 


(Continued from page 106) 


Zipper closings have been improved 
greatly in recent seasons, and are now 
available with fine talons, mounted on 
different colored tapes, and in a variety 
of lengths. The better grades are rust- 
proof and run smoothly. 

Once upon a time buttons were dig- 
nified with a counter of their very own, 
but now they are usually found on or 
near the notion counter. The majority 
of buttons used at the present time are 
more for decorative than for utilitarian 
purposes, although on some garments 
buttons are still used for fastening. In 
purchasing colored buttons of bone, 
pearl, or composition, for use on wash 
materials, enquire as to the color fast- 
ness of the buttons. 

Even if the making of children’s gar- 
ments is not an immediate class project 
students should at some opportune time 
become acquainted with the conven- 
ience of using the strips of buttonholes 
purchasable by the yard. The width of 
the band varies with the of the 
buttonhole, so that it is possible to suit 
practically every kind and size of gar- 
ment. Some of the strips are of rather 
coarse material with considerable dress- 


size 


ing, and these should be eased in 
slightly to allow for shrinkage after 
washing. A purchasing point to observe 


is the end finish of each buttonhole. 
Loops of narrow silk ribbon to be 
sewed flat to the shoulder seam of the 
dress and prevent the underwear straps 
from slipping down over the arm are 
useful little tricks. The loop is about 
two inches in length with a snap fasten- 
er at the ends. Quite recently these 
loops are available in longer lengths, 
If the 
local notion counter does not carry them 
they may be made quickly from a nar- 
row tape or silk binding ribbon. 
Increased fullness in dresses often 
occasions the need of weights to hold 
the material in place. Dress weights 
and weighted tape may be used. 
Weights, round or oblong sections of 
lead from 1/8 to 3/16 of an inch in 
thickness come in a number of 
A barred opening in the center of some 
of the weights makes it possible to sew 
them flat after covering. Those without 
the opening are held in position by sew- 
ing around the edges through the cover- 
ing material. Weights are seldom used 
below the knees in the skirt on account 
of possible annoyance when walking. 
Weighted tape, consisting of small flat 
weights evenly spaced in a covering of 
cotton or silk is much easier to use for 
holding portions of a garment in posi- 
tion than the regulation dress weights. 
The tape is less conspicuous in that one 
edge can be sewed along the hem on 
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giving more leeway in movement. 


sizes. 


the wrong side and be almost invisible 
from the right side of the garment. 
Another advantage is that the tape may 
be cut and two or three of the weighted 
sections only be used. 

Elastic in its different widths and 
qualities is now a major notion item, 
and some instruction should be given 
clothing students as to qualities, prices, 
and possibilities of use. 
bloomer elastic; elastic webbing for 
undergarments for lumber jackets, and 
for children’s outer garments, are all 
items frequently needed. Most of the 


better elastics are now treated so that | 
The average life | 


they are boil-proof. 
of an ordinary grade of elastic which is 
often in the laundry varies from four to 
six months. Now and then readymade 
undergarments are offered in which the 
elastic is guaranteed to last as long as 
the garment, but this does not always 
hold true. Almost any teacher can de- 
vise simple tests for determining the 
wearability of different grades of elastic. 

Due to the wide use of certain toilet 
preparations dress shields are required 
less than formerly but it is well to know 
that cotton-covered shields are usually 
more than = silk 
cotton covering being especially woven. 


satisfactory ones, the 


Prepared Trimmings 

Rick rack and other kinds of fancy 
braids, bias folds and cordings, narrow 
rufflings and pleatings, and occasionally 
collar and cuff sets and vestees, are the 
trimmings and accessories generally 
found on notion counters. Most of these 
braids and folds are in cotton and come 
in colors suitable for the season’s wash 
fabrics. The bias bindings and folds 
always provide interesting color for the 
counter as do the colored | 
threads. Bias trimmings are in plain | 
solid colors, in checks, stripes, and in 
the most charming combinations of 
color. A new feature in connection with 
some of the bias fold trimmings is the 
mercerized thread in matching color en- 
closed with each package. 

Many a time a colored 
desired wider than that usually offered 
in colors. This need has been met in 
the wide folds now on sales by the yard. 

The narrow rufflings, pleatings, and 
ruchings for edging collars and cuffs, 
and for use in other ways as trimmings | 
are conveniences with which every 
clothing teacher should acquaint her 
classes, instead of requiring that such 
trimmings be made by the students. 

Plain and fagoted folds in crepe, satin, 
and pique, for use as trimming, or as 
a finish at neck or wrists are notion | 
features increasingly popular. The lace | 
vestees, and lace-trimmed collar and | 
cuff sets provide quick means of attain- | 
ing results, and anything that will aid | 
in turning out an attractive garment in | 
a short time will appeal to students and | 
react to the success of the department. 
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J. & P. COATS 


and 


CLARK’S O.N.T. 


Mercerized Sewing 
* * * 


Are you making all the use you can of 
J. & P. Coats or Clark’s O.N.T. Mercer- 
ized Sewing? The new crinkle crepes 
call for this smooth, low-lustred thread. 
So do the mysterious new fabrics—the 
silks that look like cottons; the cottons 
that look like woolens. So do all the 
lovely new weaves in synthetic yarns. 
For every dull-finished fabric, use this 
dull-finished thread. Your seams will be 
soft and pliable. Your stitching will 
have just enough sheen to be smart. 
And for georgettes and other light sum- 
mer materials, don’t forget J. & P. 
Coats and Clark’s O.N.T. Sheer Fabric 
Thread—also mercerized—also soft to 
work with—also smooth and _ surpris- 
ingly strong. 


Ask at any notion counter for these 
smart threads—in fashion colors— 
always Boilfast and always up-to-the- 
minute-—selected for you by the J. & P. 
Coats and Clark’s O.N.T. Color Research 
Bureau. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


THE SPOOL COTTON CO. 


NEW YORK. N.Y 


350 FIFTH AVENUE 
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THRIFTY 
LESSON’ 


Improving 
Meals 


Pe mb on your work in the 
face of reduced budgets can be 
far easier and pleasanter if you'll 
let Knox Sparkling Gelatine help. 
Both you and your students will 
enjoy discovering the dozens and 
dozens of combinations of vege- 
tables, fruits, left-over meats and 
other foods which are possible 
when you use real gelatine. 

You see, being free from sugar, 
coloring and flavoring, Knox 
Gelatine combines well with most 
all foods—improving their ap- 
pearance and nutritive quality— 
helping you make a little money 
take the place of a lot. How in- 
expensive this Tomato-Cheese 
Salad is, for instance. And yet 
how dainty and how delicious! A 
package of Knox makes 4 differ- 
ent dishes, 6 servings each. Send 
for the FREE recipe books. 


TOMATO-CHEESE SALAD 
(6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


% cup cold water 1 tablespoonful onion 
1% eups hot thick juice 
tomato soup 1 tablespoonful butter 
Y% cup cream cheese or '% cup stuffed olives, 
cottage cheese sliced 
Y% cup mayennaise \% teaspoonful salt 


1% cup cream, or evaporated milk, whipped 


Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. 
Heat soup over boiling water, add cheese, onion 
juice and butter. Heat until cheese is softened, 
add soaked gelatine and stir until dissolved. 
Cool, add mayonnaise, whipped cream or whipped 
evaporated milk and olives. Turn into wet mold 
and chill, When firm, remove to bed of lettuce 
and serve with mayonnaise sprinkled with pa- 
prika. This may be frozen in the tray of an auto- 
matic refrigerator, or frozen in baking powder 
cans, cutting in half ineh slices for serving. 





NOTE:—Domestic Science Teachers may 
have enough gelatine and literature for use 
in their classes if they will write on school 
stationery stating quantity and when needed. 


KN OX & te 
veal GELATINE 


Knox GELATINE, 
111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Send me your FREE books, “Food 


Economy” and “Dainty Desserts and 
Salads.” 


PE teen hees wed oaks pha a Ska pavGeasde cans 





Home Economics for Boys 2. Social standpoint. 
: 3. Moral standpoint. 

(Continued from page 104) B Nutrition Usit. 

2. How does my clothing effect I Study of food values. 
what people think’ of me. a. To know food principles. 

3. How the cost of my clothing b. To understand balanced diets in 
affects the cost of the clothes order to select proper foods. 
of others in the family. c. Study the needs of the various 

b. Importance of family life. members of the family. 

c. Troubles in family life. d. Make a study of the digestive 

1. Causes. system and the processes in- 

2. Prevention. volved in digestion. 

d. Enjoying family life by spend- II Preparation of foods. 
ing time together. a. Prepare some of the more 

II. Future home. simple foods to learn technique 

1. Marrying. of cooking. 

a. Characteristics of a good hus- 1. Beverages. 
band and father. 2. Salads. 

b. Characteristics of a good wife 3. Vegetable cookery. 
and mother. 4. Meat and egg dishes. 

c. The girls we go with—choos- 5. Desserts (simple ones) 
ing a wife. b. Costs of foods. 

2. Should women work outside III Duties of host. 
the home. a. Table service such as serving. 

3. Problems of adjusting oneself b. Table manners. 
to new economic conditions. c. Etiquette for all occasions. 

4. Causes of trouble and how to d. Conduct between boys and girls. 
avoid them. 1. Boys prepare and serve meals 

a. Careless use of money. Money to girls. 
problems, earning, spending, C Clothing Unit, 
savings, investing, etc. I Selection of clothing. 

b. Poor home management. a. Know value of materials. 

c. Right living. b. Materials for different occasions. 

d. Care of the family. II Care of clothing. 

1. Proper food, rest, sleep. a. Pressing. 
e. Pride of the home. b. Repairing. 
1. Appearance of home. III Proper choice of accessories. 
2. Hospitality. IV Art in dress. 
f. Children. a. Colors. 
1. Heredity. b. Fashions. 
2. Social diseases. c. Suitable dress for various occa- 
3. Eugenics. sions. 
4. Reproduction. Since the enjoyment and enthusiasm 
5. Prdtection and nourishment of boys in classes for all types of work 
of child during pregnancy. mentioned, seems so sincere, it would 
6. Birth of child. seem to indicate that a need is being met. 
7. Parental care of the child. Although we have made only a begin- 
8. Environment and training in ning, we are looking forward to the time, 
development of childhood. which we feel is not far distant, when 
VI Family and the community. home economics training for boys will 
1. Home. find its place in every curriculum. Dur- 
a. Location. ing this time of depression when so 
b. Sanitary, attractive condition. much of many curriculums must be re- 


c. Cooperation with all desirable duced or entirely taken out let us not 
community activities, such as allow the work to become discarded. 














school and church. Rather, make use of the opportunity to 
d. Advantages and disadvantages push it forward. 

of renting, buying, building. It is very apparent that there is great 
e. Respect the law and rights of need for us to extend our home eco- 

others. nomics training to the boys and men if 
f. Effect of family on community. education is to provide all that it might 
1. Economic standpoint. in training for life and its opportunities 
ALBERT 47th YEAR—The World’s Fair and N.E.A. in 


TEACHERS AGENCY to help Teachers of Home Economics and allied 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., subjects to get well located. 
Chicago School and a officials in large numbers will 
535 Fifth Ave. New York City visit our office and make selections while here. 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane Send for booklet today. 


Chicago this season place us in strategic position 
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Only FULL STRENGTH 


baking powder 


IS SURE-RAISING 


* 
DAVIS 


accepted by 
American 
Medical 
Association 


(Committee on Foods) 





H™ economics teachers, dietitians, home economists 
know that fresh baking powder is sure-raising— 
more dependable. 


In Davis Baking Powder its full-raising strength is 
sealed in. The air-tight can brings Davis Baking Powder 
to you absolutely fresh and full of raising strength. 
Fresh baking powder means “full strength” baking 
powder. It insures successful baking results. 


Dependable — economical! 


Furthermore, Davis Baking Powder is double-raising. 
Economical—reasonable in price. Never pay more than 
the price of Davis to get the best. 


Use—recommend—dependable Davis Baking Powder 
and be sure of results. The favorite for over fifty 
years. Now used by more professional workers, more 
practical housewives, than ever before. Davis Baking 
Powder complies with the requirements of the Food 
Laws of all States. Remember that Davis Baking 
Powder is accepted by the American 


MEDICAL 
ASSN 


Medical Association Committee on 
Foods. 





To Home _ Economics This Seal of Ac- 
FRE ° ee ceptance is your 
workers and dietitians— guarantee of the 


a unquestionable pur- 
a complete set of educational ma- ity of a product 
and the truth of its 
advertising claims. 
Davis Baking 
Powder is accetted 
by the American 


terial including Lesson Plans, Tem- 


perature Charts and a Cocomalt 





This is whipped banana 
pulp—with no liquid 
added. Makes a deli- 
cious substitute for 
whipped cream. 






Believe it 
or not... 


BANANAS will POUR! 


aS RUSH a ripe banana with a fork. Then 
% whip it lightly a minute or two. See 
how it liquefies—becomes the consistency of rich 
custard. Taste it—note the delicate flavor. 

Whipped banana pulp is a marvel of convenience 
in the kitchen. It furnishes a delicious sauce for 
puddings, baked custards and ice box desserts. It 
imparts a velvet smoothness to mousses, ice creams, 
gelatin desserts, cakes and frostings. Added to 
waffle batter, whipped banana pulp makes waffles 
light and crisp, and gives them a new and dis- 
tinctive flavor. 

But bananas bring more than flavor to the meal 
—they supply essential vitamins and basic minerals 
at low cost. Penny for penny, bananas give more 
food value for less money than most foods on the 
market. 

Let us send you a copy of our new quantity re- 
cipe booklet, ‘‘Feeding Folks in Crowds."’ It is free 
—just mail the coupon. 


BANANA 
WAFFLES 


—Sift together 2% cups 
flour, 4 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 
and 2 tablespoons sugar. 
Stir 44 cup oil or melted 
shortening into 3 well- 
beateneggs, add 1 Ycups 
milk, 1 cup whipped 
banana pulp (about 2 
bananas), and combine with dry ingredients. Beat until thoroughly mixed, 
and bake in hot waffle iron five minutes. 





BANANA FROSTING—Beat 2 to 21% cups sifted confectioner’s sugar 
into 4 cup banana pulp (1 banana) until mixture is thick enough to spread. 
Add salt to taste, 1 teaspoon lemon juice, and V4 teaspoon vanilla. To make 
a bard sauce for pudding, use more sugar. 





FRUIT DISPATCH CO., Home Economics Dept. Pus 4-33 


Pier 3, North River, New York City, N.Y. 
Please send, free, ‘‘Feeding Folks in Crowds,” containing 
both quantity recipes and directions for individual servings. 


Name 











: Address ee eae 





Recipe Book. Mail coupon below. Medical Associa- 
tion Food Com- 
mittee. 

en ees a ll” 
| R. B. Davis Company, Dept. AB4 
| Hoboken, N. J. 

Please send me, free, a complete set of educational | 
| material including Lesson Plans, Temperature Charts 
| and a Cocomalt Recipe Book | 
| SP eae SE & RTE, oS aie Ris, ae eee | 
| I eae i ee ge PLE ou el b bbs oe o's | 








APRIL, 


1933 


: City State 
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OUTSIDE, | 


the roast is crisp | 
and brown | 


INSIDE 


the delightful 
flavor of 


QLD | 
SEASONING | 


WRAP 
MOISTURE- PROOF "CELLOPHANE 

















BACO BATIK DYES 
Recognized Standard 
POWDER OR LIQUID 
also Beautiful Batik patterns 
Write for catalogues and illustrations 
mailed free. 

BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Ine. 

141 W. 37th St. New York, N. Y. 























MISS FARMER'S | 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY & | 


TRAINING in cookery and 
household arts. One year 
= course. Intensive courses, 
Special summer courses. 
Student residences. Book- 
let P. Miss Alice Bradley, 
Principal, 30 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 3rd TO AUGUST 12th | 


Special Courses in 


Home Economics—Dietetics 
—Teacher Training 
Graduate Courses in Home 

Economics | 

| 
DREXEL | 
School of Home Economics | 


Philadelphia 














TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
All phases of Fashion Illustration and De- 
sign. Other classes in History of Costume, 
Stage and Textile Design, Draping and 
Construction. School ns under 
Regents. Teachers’ Alertn Credits, B. 
of E., given. Send for “Catalog 18 or 
Telephone COL. 5-2077. 


Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 
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| HANS. 


The Magic Harebell 


(Continued from page 112) 


(Turning to Otto, he says heart- 
ily.) You two are to lead us in the May 
Day dance you know! Be quick! We 
are ready to begin. 

(The boys and girls quickly arrange 
themselves in couples, one behind the 
other, in circle formation around the 
well. Hans chooses Anna, Fritz chooses 
Gretchen and so on, until all partners 
are taken. Then follows a_ spirited 
dance, after which the boys bring the 
girls pitchers of water. Forming in 
procession, with Hans and Rosa at 
their head, the young people carry water 
and waving boughs of green back to 
the folk of the village.) 

Boys AND GIRLS. 
villageward. ) 


(Singing as they go 
We take with us new water 

From out our well so clear 

For to worship God with 

Throughout this coming year. 


Boys AND GIRLS, 
So dance we in the sunshine all, 
So dance we one and all! 
(The girls set down their pitchers 
and baskets and begin weaving garlands 
of flowers. With the help of the boys, 


they twine the garlands about the base | 


of the well. Here and there they place 
an egg, ancient folk symbol of fruitful- 
ness for beasis and crops. As the work 
progresses, the singing continues.) 


| GIRLS. 


We bless our wells and make them clean, 

And offer eggs to joyous May, 

Which brings forth flowers both big and 
small. 

Boys AND GIRLS, 

So dance we in the sunshine all, 

So dance and all. 

(At the close of the song, every girl 
and boy drops a flower offering into the 
well, The girls fill their pitchers with 
water and place them on the edge of 
the well.) 


we one 


| Orro. (He goes up to Rosa and fastens 


the magic harebell in her bodice. The 
other lads and maidens crowd on either 
side of Otto and Rosa.) The Youngest 
Elf left this blossom for you, Rosa. It 
is the token you asked. Will you dance 
the May Day round with me? 


| Rosa, (She clasps her hands gleefully, and 


| then throws her arms impulsively around 


Otto’s neck.) The Youngest Elf! So 
Otto saw the fairies after all! He kept 
the vigil as he promised me! 

| Orro. And you will dance the May Day 


| round with me? 
(Rosa holds out her hands to Otto. 


The boys and girls show signs of ap- 


wreath of wild flowers.) 








| 


proval as Hans crowns Rosa with a | 





EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





For Cookery Classes 


The “Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
. for. instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 
A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-433 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Fruits That Are Good 
and Good For You,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N., J. 














95¢FOR PINS- 


Class pins—any letters, any 


1933 


co ) 


i} year, any colors. Silver plated, 12 or 


more, 25c each; 1 to 11, 30c, Gold 
plated, 40c; sterling, 45c. Class rings, 
medals, etc. BIG CATALOG FREE. 


Wg! 





Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 
drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 


THIS // KITCHEN SCALE 


—makes accurate cooking 
easier 

-—shows weights by cups, 
pints 

—deducts the weight of 
utensils 

New! An _ improvement 

on all other_ kitchen 

scales. Invaluable for 

cooking, canning, preserv- 

ing, and gheckinn pur- 

chases)5 Weigh by 

ounces to 10 ibs. Ac- 

curate. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HANSON SCALE CO. (Est. 1888) 
552 N. Ada Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Sent postpaid for $ 
HANSON 3 
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Bix-Make Uniforms 
e (2, 


EW Dix Uniforms are 

styled to be smartly 
fashionable, professionally 
practical. Slender lines; 
waistline flare skirts; many 
beautiful colors from which 
to select—make 1933 Dix 
Uniforms really distinctive 
and “different.” May we 
send you — FREE — our 
catalog which illustrates 
the new Dix Models? 


& 
Bix Model 


931 
A smart, Vat Dye, Pin 
Check Percale Uniform. 


Colorful, crisp, unusual. In 
blue, green and honeydew. 


Sizes 14-44, 7 
$1.95 
HENRY A. Dix & SONS 
CORPORATION 


141 Madison Ave. New York 








THE STOUT | 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION SIX WEEKS 
June 26, 1933 to August 4, 1933 





Enjoy your vacation and attend the summer session—un- 
usual opportunity for professional improvement and recrea- 
tional activities. A modern, million dollar school plant, 
planned, equipped and organized for training teachers of 
Industrial Education and Home Economics. 

InpustriaAL EpucatioN——Many shop, drawing and design 
courses including units in modern general shops. 

Home Economics—Regular courses in all lines of Home 
Economics Education and short unit courses given by specialists. | 
EpucATION, SCIENCE, Social Science, ENGLISH 
Summer session courses carry the same credit as regular session 

courses. 

The regular program schedule is supplemented by a fine list of | 
special speakers and conference leaders. The surroundings are 
especially attractive and pleasant. Living and other expenses 
very reasonable. 

All courses lead to the BACHELOR OF SCIENCE degree in Indus- | 
trial or Home Economics Education. | 


For special bulletin of the summer session, address 


Director of Summer Session 


STOUT INSTITUTE 


| 
MENOMONIE WISCONSIN | 


THE 
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Seasoning 
Makes or Mars’ 


—says Mary Van Arsdale 


ISS MARY VAN ARSDALE, professor 
of household arts at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was recently 
quoted by the New York Herald Tribune 
as saying: We forget that it is necessary 
for all food to taste as well as it looks, 
and that food, either rich or plain, is 
enhanced or ruined by seasoning. 
Getting into a rut is as bad in cooking 
as in thinking.” 
Probably you are one of the more 
advanced dieticians who is emphasizing 
this point of view to her classes . . . Let 


us help you—this way: 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


1 full-sized bottle of Lea & Perrins Sauce for classroom 
demonstration. 1—50-page rec- 
ipe book —“Success In Season- 
ing.” Recipe Leaflets for class 
notebook use—in any quantity 
you wish. No obligation, naturally 
— just fill in the coupon. 


Lea & Perrins, Inc., 235 West St., N.Y. 
Please send me, free, the following. | 

| (Check the items you wish) 

| Ci Full-size bottle Lea & Perrins 

| 0 ‘Success In Seasoning” containing 

| 140 recipes. 

| CJ (Fill in quantity desired) recipe leaf- | 

! 

| 

| 





r 
\EA & PERE 
SAUCE 


tee 


lene pea™ . 
me Z lets for class notebooks. 











LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 
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= 


E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 





























ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1932- 
33. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


IN AT 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 
If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 

















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘‘same old 
subjects.’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 





Practical Home Economics 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE ......... copies. 


(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 





WeE CAN Hetp You IF You Witt Use THIS BLANK 


468 Fourth Avenue 


ee a ee for which send 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


Don't let your pupils’ interest lag toward 
the end of the school year—giving a play 
brings Home Economics to life. 

‘More Plays With a Purpose’’ contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 


New York City 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


MAIN Liprany A 








